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THE CRISIS. 


er question of peace or war is not yet finally decided ; 
but there is at present every reason to fear the worst. 
The Turkish Government has rejected the Protocol; the 
Turkish Parliament has refused any cession of territory 
to Montenegro ; and consequently the conditions attached 
in Count Scuouvatorr’s Declaration to the disarmament of 
Russia have not been even partially satisfied. If the war 
which is now generally expected ensues, it will have 
become certain that the late diplomatic operations were 
intended by Russia to result in failure. Political observers 
were during the whole course of the controversy per- 
lexed by concurrence of two conflicting improba- 
Dilities. It was equally. difficult to explain the vast 
military preparations of Russia except on the assumption 
that war was imminent, and to account plausibly for the 
elaborate efforts of General Icnatizrr and Count ScHouva- 
LoFF to obtain the assent of the Great Powers to a docu- 
ment which seemed preparatory to peace. On the whole, 
the preponderance of conjecture expressed itself in the hack- 
neyed illustration of a ay by which Russia might re- 
treat. Sangnine politicians hoped that some at least of the 
military rumours were untrue; and a credulous section 
rsisted in repeating the official statement that the 

 emeten ALEXANDER was sincerely desirous of 
There is no discredit in failure to decipher the secrets of 
powerfal and unscrupulous Governments. It now seems 
that the Protocol and its attendant documents were 
designed to occupy the time during which the roads in 
South-Eastern Europe are becoming Fone to an army. 
If an affront has been offered to the Powers, and especially 
to England, the Russian Government is justified in the 
belief that no possible irritation will embody itself in the 
form of material aid to Turkey. It is, after all, still barely 
possible that some new method of preserving peace may be 
devised. It has been long foreseen that the ultimate solu- 
tion would correspond with the secret purposes which have 
long been entertained by Russia. The mystery is not yet 
ly. disclosed, though it seems almost certain that war 

was intended from the first. 

The Protocol and the accompanying Declarations have 
been subjected to much reasonable criticism. The supposed 
ment with Russia did little or nothing for the 
Christian subjects of the Porte; it might be so construed 
as to im vague responsibilities on England; and there 
was no doubt that it virtually repealed a principal article 
of the Treaty of Paris. It is true that its defects were 
provisionally counteracted by the defeasance inserted in 
the covenant by Lord Dersy. If Russia failed to accom- 
lish a disarmament which had not been promised, the 
Protocol was at once avoided as far as it affected the Eng- 
lish Government. On the other hand, the Russian Ampas- 
SADOR enumerated a series of concessions which were to be 
made by Turkey before the disarmament was to commence. 
The Porte was to agree to a simultaneous and pre- 
liminary disarmament; peace was to be made with 
Montenegro; and a special Envoy was to be sent to 
St. Petersburg to negotiate the matters in dispute. It was 
evidently inthe power of Russiato ensure the non-performance 
of the conditions, and consequently to maintain absolute 
liberty of action ; but even sceptical minds were unwilling 
to believe that the IcnatTizr¥ mission and the subsequent 
jations had been deliberate impositions. Those oppo- 
nents of the Government who are not partisans of Russia 
complained that the entire result of the negotiations had 


been a diplomatic triumph to Russia, achieved in one 
sense at the expense of the unhappy Bulgarians. The 
English Government, which was probably better informed 
than the general community, was not content with the 
partial security for peace which it was thought to have 
attained. The strongest pressure was placed on the Porte 
to make all the concessions which might be demanded by 
Russia ; and the pardonable fiction that the Protocol and 
the Declarations involved no humiliation to Turkey was 
confidently propounded. The other neutral Powers may 
perhaps have seconded the efforts of the English Chargé 
d’ Affaires with the same result of failure. 

The proceedings of Russia after the signature of tle 
Protocol took all Europe by surprise. The journalists 
were at once unmuzzled and let loose to threaten Turkey 
and to utter defiance to England. At the same time 
Prince GortcHakorF required from Turkey the instant 
acceptance of the Protocol, and the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions enumerated in Count Scnovuvatorr’s Declaration. 
The line of insult which was deliberately adopted was 
evidently intended to provoke the refusal which has almost 
been forced upon the Porte. It would undoubtedly have 
been more prudent to submit to the dictation of a superior 
enemy, and to force Russia to invent some new pretext for 
the meditated war of conquest; but Turkish Ministers are 
not always cautious or patient; and the calculations of 
Russia were not falsified by the event. Simultaneously 
with the issue of Prince GorrcHakorr’s despatch, the news- 
papers were filled with reports of additional preparations 
for war; and possibly someof the official statements may have 
happened to be true. The design of alarming, bewildering, 
and offending the Turkish Government was almost openly 
avowed. The only tribute which was paid to morality or 
decency consisted in the effort to force Turkey into the 
first announcement of a rupture. The object has not yet 
been fally attained ; but it will be easy to represent the 
rejection of the Protocol and of the Russian demands as a 
virtual declaration of war. Students of the history of 
Napo.eon as recorded by Lanrrey, or even by Tiers, will 
recognize the familiar phrases in which the wolf remon- 
strates against the encroachments of the lamb. It is 
scarcely imaginable that this phase of Russian diplomacy 
should, like all the rest, dissolve into an illusion. It is 
dangerous to use bluster in contention with an adve 
who is more prone to resentment than to fear. Intimida- 
tion has failed more than once during the recent crisis, 
and the Turks are perhaps encouraged by perception of the 
wilful perversity with which the Russian Government has 
placed itself in the wrong. The morrow of the signature 
of the Protocol was not a well-chosen occasion for cast- 
ing diplomacy to the winds. 

It is still not absolutely certain that Russia has resolved 
to make war. The Imperial Government may, if it thinks 
fit, make a new display of moderation by once more appeal- 
ing to the European Powers to join in measures for the 
coercion of Turkey. It will be easy to represent the de- 
liberate rejection of the Protocol as qn affront not only to 
Russia, but to all the signataries of the document. If an 
interval of time is provided before the advance of the 
Russian army, England at least will lose no chance of pre- 
serving peace, even when success seems difficult or im- 
possible. For the present it will, if negotiations are 
continued, not be necessary to explain in diplomatic com- 
munications that the actual crisis has been wilfully forced 
on by Russia. The Turkish Government has, like many 


| other controversialists, answered the meaning or the con- 
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duct, and not merely the language, of an adversary. No 
impartial critic of Prince Gorrcnakorr’s despatches could 
doubt that he meant to impose on Turkey the alternative 
of war or of humiliating submission. The balance 
of probability is now against even the temporary 
postponement of a declaration of war. As soon as 
uncertainty is at an end the Opposition will by some 
formal motion challenge the policy of the Government ; 
and their leaders will not be at a loss for plausible 
accusations and effective taunts. It will be said that, of 
the three objects of thwarting Russian ambition, of amend- 
ing the condition of the Christian subjects of Turkey, and 
of preserving peace, not one has, after the laborious 
negotiations of a year aud a halt, been approximately 
attained. The defence of the Government, if it is 
judiciously conducted, will consist in the proof that 
success was impossible without the use of force. Mr. 
Guapstove and his friends will reply that joint coercion 
would have both secured the submission of Turkey and 
provided means for the effective protection of the Bulgarian 
Christians. Russia, it will be said, goes unwillingly to 
war, because England refused to share in assuming a 
European Protectorate. It cannot be denied that such 
a policy might perhaps have produced results which 
would have been acceptable; but the uncertainties and the 
possible failure of measures which have not been tried 
must also be taken into consideration. The best apology 
for the Government is that, while joint action was still 
possible, the Opposition shrank from pledging itself to a 
course which would probably not have found favour with 
the country. The Ministers could not be expected to run 
risks for which their opponents would not even accept a 
hypothetical responsibility. 


THE BUDGET. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE deserves credit for 
his simple Budget and his unpretending speech. In 
former times his ingenious predecessors have sometimes 
taken the opportunity of a balanced account to alter the 
system of taxation by supplying defects which had in the 
first instance been deliberately created. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore had no money to spare, and he therefore gave 
nothing away; and, having no immediate need of money, 
he made no new demand on the taxpayer. The revenue 
is estimated at somewhat over seventy-uine millions, and 
the expenditure at nearly the same amount ; for, according 
to modern notions, a surplus of 300,000l. scarcely deserves 
notice. It must be remembered that the estimates of 
expenditure include a not inconsiderable contribution to the 
capital account in the form of payment of debt. It would 
have been highly unsatisfactory to meddle with a Sinking 
Fund which was established only two years ago, as 
there was no urgent necessity for committing a financial 
irregularity. Mr. Lowe’s confident assertion that the 
Sinking Fund would be appropriated to the purposes of 
the first Chancellor of the Exchequer who found himself 
in difficulty was one of those prophecies which tend to 
defeat themselves. The House of Commons is less likely 
to be unstable when it has been publicly accused of caprice. 
According to the CHaNceLLor of the ExcHEquer, no 
less than 15,000,000l. have, since the accession of the 
present Government, been employed either in the reduction 
of debt or in some other form of capital expenditure. If 
the statement is accurate, the charges of extravagance 
which are sometimes preferred against the Government by 
political opponents admit of an effective answer. The 
financial policy of both parties is in truth the same. It is 
impossible to conjecture the course which Lord Beacons- 
FIELD might adopt if he were to encroach on the province 
of the CHanceLLor of the Excnequer. He has the good 
sense to leave Budgets to be arranged by a colleague who 
understands finance, and the result is in the present 
instance satisfactory. 

Although the small surplus of the year which now closes 
was produced by an accident, the chances are greatly in 
favour of at least as good a result in the year for 
which provision is made in the Budget. The mere increase 
of population affects the produce of the indirect taxes ; 
and there is some reason to hope that industrial and com- 
mercial activity may partially revive. The imports of raw 
material indicate the anticipation by manufacturers of a 
more active season; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
tonnage of ships built during the last twelve months is 


considerably larger than that of the previous year. On 
the other hand, pauperism is unfortunately once more in- 
creasing after a long period of decline; and it may be con- 
jectured from the late fall in the Excise revenne 
that wages at last tend to follow the diminution of 
profits. The Caancettor of the ExcHEeQueRis as unable as 
the mass of the community to anticipate the fature with cer- 
tainty; but he commands the best sources of information, and 
the opinion which is expressed in his speech and implied 
in his policy forms one of the materials of a probable 


judgment. Sir Srarrorp Nortucors is thoroughly imbued 


with the orthodox traditions of his office; and he would 
encounter a certain amount of inconvenience and un- 
popularity in preference to the alternative of a probable 
deficiency. It is well that financiers and skilled ad- 
ministrators in general should cultivate a professional 
conscience, and adhere obstinately to general rules. The 
soundness of the English financial system is mainly due 
to the abhorrence of deticits which has been felt by many 
successive Ministers. ‘The easy process of filling up a 
margin by loans leads to every kind of laxity and abuse. 
Nevertheless, the risk of a nicely balanced Budget is not 
so great as to defy calculation. The worst that could 
happen if the estimates of revenue proved to have been 
too sanguine would be a trifling increase of the floating 
debt. A year hence there will be abundant means of 
judging whether the late failure of elasticity is temporary 
or permanent. Even if it should unfortunately have been 
found necessary to provide a supplement to the revenue, 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore or his successor can make pro- 
vision in the next Budget for the repayment of any 
advance. 

In a depressed season it is allowable to regret the pro- 
fuse liberality with which taxation has been remitted 
whenever the revenue has exceeded the expenditure. 
Former Chancellors of the Exchequer, while they readily 
listened to demands for relief, practised the pious fraud of 
understating their expectations; and consequently they 
had for the most part a margin which was applied under 
the provisions of the law to the redemption of debt. In 
case of need the same sum afforded a security against ar 
unforeseen reduction of receipts. Only four years ago Sir 
Srarrorp Norrncore had the disposal of a surplus of 
six millions, which he increased to a certain extent by an 
alteration in the mode of keeping accounts. His opponents 
sometimes accuse a Conservative Government of having 
frittered away a Liberal surplus, forgetting that Mr. 
GLapstTone had disposed in advauce of more than the whole 
amount by the proposals of his election address. The part 
of the surplus which was presented to the ratepayers in 
aid of local expenditure might perhaps have been prudently 
retained ; but both parties were then pledged to the same 
questionable policy, and the Government would not have 
been supported by its followers in a repudiation of the 
promises of the tormer Ministry. Mr. Lowe had also 
rendered necessary the abolition of the small remnant of 
the sugar duty ; and a considerable addition to the expen- 
diture had been incurred by the abolition of army purchase. 
On the whole, it may be confidently asserted that the fiscal 
condition of the finances has little or no connexion with 
politics or with party. 

Sir Srarrorp Norrucore courteously said in his reply to 
some desultory comments on his Budget that the discus- 
sion had been extremely interesting. He was perhaps more 
inclined to do justice to his critics because their judgment 
had on the whole been favourable. Some authorities in 
finance expressed a fear, which cannot be called unreason- 
able, that the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEequer had been too 
sanguine in his anticipations of revenue. It is possible that 
his calculations may be falsified by the result ; but he has 
for the first time in many years assumed that there will be 
a falling off in the receipts from both Customs and 
Excise ; the increase which is expected from the Post Office 
will almost certainly accrue ; and perhaps it might have been 
allowable to anticipate some farther profit from the tele- 
graphs. Mr. CuiLpers, Mr. Goscuen, and Mr. Baxter 
naturally desired to place on record their doubts whether 
Sir S. Nortacore might not have been unduly sanguine ; 
but probably any one among them, if he had been 
responsible for the Budget, would have adopted the 
principle of letting well alone. The suggestion which 
was lately made of an addition to the spirit duties 
has received no support; and the more probable 
alternative of an increase of the Income-tax would 
have involved serious hardship. There could, of course, 
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be no excuse for repealing even the smallest tax when the 
attainment of an equilibrium is not absolutely certain. It 
fortunately happens that there has of late been no agita- 
tion against any existing burden except the railway 
passengers’ tax. Both travellers and shareholders must 
be well aware that an immediate application of relief 
would have been at the same time hopeless and impolitic. 
Within the next two or three weeks it is possible that the 
representatives of other interests may, as if for the pur- 

of barring a Parliamentary statute of limitations, 


remind the House of Commons of claims to be preferred in | 


more favourable seasons. No serious controversy will arise 
either on the principles or the details of the Budget. The 
only anxiety which had been previously felt related to a 
possible increaseof taxation; and Sir 8. Norrucore wasmore 
considerate than some of his predecessors in making, before 
he had arrived at the middle of his statement, the welcome 
announcement that things were to remain as they are. 
The disclosure was rhetorically judicious, because it left 
the House of Commons at liberty to listen with a mild 
satisfaction to detailed accounts of the operation of the 
Sinking Fund, and to the reform which is to be intro- 
duced into the administration of Savings Banks. The 
general result of the statement and the discussion will 
certainly not tend to weaken the Government. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


‘aaa end of Prince Bismarck’s resignation is that he 
has not resigned, but is to have a long holiday. The 
Emperor naturally feels that he cannot do without his 
great adviser to keep him right, and the announcement of 
the Prince’s resignation caused such dismay in Berlin that 
the country evidently shares the feelings of the Sovereign. 
Some difficulty appears to be felt as to the proper mode in 
which he is to be temporarily replaced; but this must be 
purely a matter of form. Whoever may replace him, it is 
obvious that the one business of his substitutes must be to 
do nothing ; for, if they did anything, they must consult 
him, and, if they consulted him, they would spoil his holiday 
and deprive him of all chance of regaining health. As faras 
its domestic concerns go, Germany must share the holi- 
day of its OCuaNceLLor, and, as to its foreign affairs, 
whether he resigns, or takes a holiday, or continues at his 
post, Prince Bismarck must guide them as long as he lives. 
There was much to be said for the proposal of the Princg 
that the Prussian and German Parliaments should for a 
while see how, in the sphere of domestic business, they 
could get on without him. It might have been a useful 
preparation for the day when they must manage for them- 
selves as well as they can. But it is perhaps natural that 
they should shrink from trying the experiment so long as 
it is possible that he should any day come back and explain 
to them how badly they have been doing their work. 
Foreign affairs, too, have in the last few days taken so 
very serious a turn that Germany may be excused for 
thinking that the present is not a time when domestic 
affairs can be expected to occupy a large share 
of their attention. The position of Germany is at this 
moment one of so much anxiety that the nation may well 
be wrapt up in it, and find no other consolation than that 
which the thought that Prince Bismarck is at hand to direct 
affairs can give. It is said, for example, that France and 
Italy joined Russia in pressing for an answer from Turkey 
before a specified day, and this co-operation of three of 
their neighbours may give Germany matter for serious 
reflection. It is easy to exaggerate the importance of what 
may be an accidental trifle; but when France, Italy, and 
Russia, on what seems to be the eve of a war, take a line 
in ‘any way divergent from that adopted by Germany and 
Austria, it must be a comfort to perplexed Germans to 
know that Prince Bismarck is watching over them, and will 
see that no harm shall happen to them that human skill 
and courage and foresight can avoid. 

Prince Bismarck’s old adversary Count Arvim has once 
more come before the public with a small volume in 
which he endeavours to show that he was very badly 
treated by the Prince in March, 1873, when negotiations 
were going on for an early evacuation of France. As one 
of the grounds of accusation against Count Arnim on the 
oceasion of his recent extraordinary trial was that during 
these negotiations he had so culpably mismanaged matters 
as to have prejudiced the interests of bis country, he is 
quite right to show, so far as he can, that the accusation is 


not in any way warranted by the facts. LEverything con- 
nected with that trial is open to the severest criticism. It 
was perfectly ludicrous to give the grand name of high 
treason to the worst of Count Aryim’s errors. The trial 
was conducted in secret, so that the real merits of the case 
were concealed from the world ; and the sentence was ab- 
surdly severe. All thatcan be said for Prince Bismarck is 
that it is more perhaps the fault of his country than of 
himself that bad jaws and bad tribanals should have made 


‘such a perversion of justice possible; while on behalf of 


Germany it must be remembered that the Parliament has 
very recently marked its sense of the injustice of the Arnim 
trial by fixing the Supreme Court of Appeal at Leipzic in- 
stead of Berlin. If in his new publication Count Arnim’s 
object is to show that nothing he did in the spring of 1873 
could by the wildest misconstruction be considered a 
ground for an accusation of high treason, he will have 
proved his point to the satisfaction of every impartial 
reader. But, if it is. merely asked whether his account 
of the negotiations of 1873 is calculated to raise his 
professional reputation, a question is raised which it 
is not very easy to answer. In one way Prince Bismarck 
did not treat him well. While he was charged with the task 
of negotiating with M. Tuiers at Paris, Prince Bismarck 
behind his back negotiated separately with M. Turers, both 
through Generai MayreurreL at Nancy and through M. 
Gontavur Biron at Berlin. But Count Arnim gave Prince 
Bismarck some provocation. His notion of his position 
was that he was a negotiator appointed directly by the 
Emperor to negotiate, and, as he thought at the time, and 
says now, he was a much better negotiator than Prince 
Bismarck was. He had a plan of his own, which he 
thought Prince Bismarck was spoiling. He never 

retended that he had any right to disobey Prince 
) areca positive orders, but he construed the 
Prwce’s orders so as to make them fall in as much as pos- 
sible with his own views. If he had really desired 
to carry out the wishes of the head of the Foreign 
Office, he might have ascertained in an hour or two by tele- 
gram what those wishes were. He would have asked for 
instractions on the points as to which he professed to doubt. 
Instead of doing so, he reserved to himself all the latitude 
which any doubts could create, so as to retain his inde- 
pendence, and negotiate as‘he thought best. Technically 
speaking, Count Arnim was so far right that he cannot 
perhaps be said to have committed any one grave and in- 
disputable fault; but he never co-operated with Prince 
BisMaRcK as a zealous subordinate co-operates with a chief 
whom he respects. 


The Arnim incident is worth studying in all its bearings, 
as it furnishes a clue to much that is otherwise obscure in 
Prussian lije, in Prince Bismarcx’s history, and in the 
troubles which have led to his present desire to quit his 
position for a time. Count Arnia asks what seems to be 
a very pertinent question. He inquires why, if Prince 
Bismarck was not satisfied with him in 1873, he did not 
then ask the Emperor to remove him from the Paris 
Embassy. The simple answer is that the Price could not 
have asked the Evrrxor to remove him. To do so would 
have been contrary to the traditions of Prussian adminis- 
tration. The theory of this administration is that all the 
higher officials hold their offices directly from the Sovereign, 
and one cannot be removed because another, although 
nominally his superior, does not like him. To obtain his 
removal it is necessary: to make out a case against him, 
and in 1874, when Prince Bismarck had, as he thought, 
got a case against Count Arnim, he submitted it 
to the Emrrror, and Count Arnm fell into dis- 
grace. This case was very highly charged, and made 
out Count Arnim to be a much worse man than he really 
was. Instead of saying, which he might have said with 
perfect truth, that Count ARNiM was a vain, fussy, im- 
practicable man, ill suited for the conduct of grave affairs, 
and particularly ill suited fora post like that of Ambassador 
at a critical time, Prince Bismarck informed the Emperor 
that the Counr sacrificed public to private interests, and 
was so notorious for want of truthfulness that no one in 
London would believe a word he said. These were serious 


, charges, and, so far as is known, were undeserved, al- 


though it must be said that M. Turers complained 
of the double dealing of Count Arnim, and Count 
Arnim has shown a want of straightforwardness as 
to the authorship of some recent publications at- 
tributed to his pen, which is much to be regretted. 
Having once made a case against Count Arnim, Prince 
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Bismarck was impelled to substantiate and aggravate | the notice-paper Mr. Biccar or Mr. Parnewt appears there 


it, until at last he was led to making his victim amenable to , as well. 


the ridiculous charge of high treason. What has happened 
in Count Arnim’s case has happened in others, and Prince 
Bismarck has crushed other officials of whom he wished 
to get rid. But he cannot crush every one who thwarts 
him, and he finds in tbe official world constant obstacles 


_ jnterposed in the way of what he desires being carried out. 


It is not surprising that he is sometimes wearied to death 
of such a position, and that the strain of a series of small 
contests and small disappointments tells on him. Although 
he is far abler in every way than any other German official, 
he is no doubt often wrong, and other officials are right. 
Bay the difficulty that presses on him is that, how- 
eve®? right he may be, other officials can thwart 
him, unless he can make out a case which will 
justify their removal. Probably he could now, if he were 
to exercise his whole influence, get his way in anything he 
desired; but he cannot exercise such an influence except 
on rare occasions, when he thinks it worth while to have 
a contest out and show that he is supreme. High office on 
sach terms is hard work for a man who burus to do great 
things, and to do them rapidly ; and, if any statesman in 
Europe ought to enjoy a holiday when he gets it, it is 
Prince Bismagcx. 


THE IRISH OBSTRUCTIVES. 
M*® BIGGAR, and in a lesser degree Mr. Parnett, 


may fairly plume themselves on being the successes of 
the Session. They have essayed more than mortal member 
ever essayed before, they have accomplished more than 
mortal member ever accomplished before. No man has 
surveyed legislation with so extensive a view as Mr. Biccar; 
no man, except Mr. Parnett, has maintained a point of 
order against the Chairman of Committees, the sense of the 
House, and the plain facts of the case, and ended by 
getting his amendment accepted by the Government. But 
their greatest triumph was on Monday last. The Mutiny 
Bill had been delayed by a discussion on the status of 
militia officers, and it was past midnight before the Speaker 
left the chair. The clauses of this particular Bill seldom 
vary from year to year, and there was no reason why ina 


beeu made withit. Mr. Perer Taytor had delivered him- 
self of his customary protest against doing anything 
after twelve, and, this trifling form having been complied 
with, Mr. Harpy naturally expected to find the field clear. 
He little thought that the twin Irish obstructives had deter- 
mined to test their empire over the House by watching 
the result of their simple appearance on their legs. Mr. 
Biccarand Mr. ParyeELt successively supported Mr. Peter 
TayLor’s cbjection, and the Secretary of State at once 
gave way. He knew too well what would happen if he 
held out. Division would have followed division, until 
at length the Government would have been forced to 
accept at three o’clock the adjournment which they had 
resisted at one. No wonder Mr. Harpy shrank from the 
unequal contest. After midnight time and the forms of 
the House of Commons fight with terrible effect for the 
obstructives. They have certain victory before them if 
they have only the persistence to fight on, whereas a very 
little resistance can make it impossible for the Government 
to win. When once the small hours have been reached, 
the only chance of getting through business is to eschew 
speeches and divisions. A single member who is resolved 
to speak and resolved to divide must inevitably get his 
own way in the end. 

The tactics of the Irish obstructives would be amusing 
if they were not so exceedingly inconvenient. There is 
quite enough of uncertainty in the progress of legislation 
without its being aggravated by the consistent opposition 
of men like Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnett. With the best 
intentions a Minister is constantly unable to push measures 
on as fast as he wishes, and if they have at all fallen 
behind, his only plan is to snatch every opportunity of 
getting them advanced a . If Mr. Biccar or Mr. 
ParNELL stand ready with a motion that the next step, 
whatever it is, be taken that day six months, the flow of 
such opportunities is at once checked. There is an end to 
those quiet half-hours in which members enough to make 
a House can be kept within call, and a Bill be hurried 
through Committee without a division and almost 
without a remark. Every time that the Bill appears on 


| proposes to do. 
single well-spent hour very great progress should not have | 


They are like the inconvenient sprites of their 
native land from whom there is no escaping, and whom 
the victim finds it the best philosophy to accept as 
something as inevitable as the weather or the flies. Mr. 
Harpy seems to be in excellent training for the assumption 
of this resigned attitude. He may even come in the end to 
feel a positive pleasure in the reflection that at the worst 
his night’s work will be over in fair time. No Govern- 
ment can be held answerable for failing to pass measures 
which have to be carried over Mr. Biccar’s body. If he 
chooses to throw himself in the way of useful legislation, 
the Government may fairly plead that the responsibility 
rests with him. But the public has an _ interest 
in this question superior to that of any Government, and 
it is this interest that is attacked by Mr. Biccar and 
Mr. Parnett. Legislation is not simply a record of the 
scores which the Cabinet has made during successive 
Sessions ; it is the application of appropriate methods of 
treatment to particular ailments of the body politic. Mr. 
Biccar seems to have determined that, so far as he has 
the power, the body politic shall go untreated. The relation 
between the thing which needs be done and the measure by 
which it is proposed to do it is often so problematical that 
Mr. Biccak may in the end cause very much less mischief 
than he hopes and desires to cause. But the resistance which 
he seems bent upon opposing to every Government measure 
is so entirely unconnected with the nature and contents 
of the measure that there is no reason to suppose that his 
activity will be restricted to legislation with which the 
public might dispense without much loss. Indeed it is pro- 
bable that the glory of obstructing a Bill of really vital 
consequence would have even more charm for him than 
the humbler distinction of obstructing Bills about which 
nobody cares very much whether they are passed or not. 


It must be admitted that the prospect is a discouraging 
one. There are men who are amenable to argument or 
remonstrance, who can be convinced that the course they 
are pursuing is unworthy or inconvenient, and who may 
not in the end carry ont their own threats. But neither 
Mr. Biccar nor Mr. ParNeLt appears to be made of this 
pliable stuff. Indeed, for a man to be open to reason, he 
must almost necessarily have some reason for what he 
In that case there is a chance of showing 
him that he has not chosen his means well, and that he 
may attain his end more surely by another road. But 
the Irish obstractives seem to have no motive in 
what they do, except indeed so far as the desire of 
giving the Government and the House of Commons 
as much annoyance as possible can be called a motive. 
Supposing this to be their aim, it is impossible to 
prove to them that their tactics are not annoying, 
because the very attempt to induce them to abandon 
them is an admission that they have found out how to 
make themselves disagreeable. If there is any one on this 
side of St. George’s Channel for whom they have any 
respect, it is Mr. Burr; and Mr. Burt has already failed in 
dissuading them from the intentions of which they have 
given evidence. If he cannot move them, it is certain 
that no one else will have any better success. Nor is there 
much chance that their constituents will resent the line 
taken by their representatives. They may grow tired of 
Mr. Biccar and Mr. ParNeLt on other grounds, and may 
refuse to return them at the next election; but, if 
their rejection is not based on the fact of their being 
obstructives, there will be no certainty that their succes- 
sors in the confidence of these fickle electors may not be 
eager to distinguish themselves in the same fashion, and to 
prove that, while they are the superiors of Mr. Biccar and 
Mr. Parnevt in other ways, they are not inferior to them 


| in the characteristic which has been the foundation-stone 


of their fame. Of course there are methods of checking 
obstruction which it is in the power of Parliament to re- 
sort to ; but they have, one and all, the vice of being more 
injurious to the public interest than the evil against which 
they would be directed. It must not be forgotten that 
there are occasions on which obstruction is a perfectly 
sound policy, and no means of silencing Mr. Bicaar is 
likely to be discovered which would not be equally effica- 
cious in silencing men of very different character and 
purpose. The example of the United States serves 
to show that, if there can be “ filibustering ” on the 
part of a minority against a majority, there can be equal 
tyranny on the part of a majority over a minority. The 
obstructiveness of a minority, purposeless and inconvenient 
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as it may be, can at worst only prevent a measure from 
being passed. But the to put 
down obstruction, if the forms of the Legislature are such 
as to give scope for it, may lead to measures being 
passed without discussion. This is in almost every con- 
ceivable case the greater evil of the two, and for this reason 
it is better that the House of Commons should endure Mr. 
Biccar and Mr. Panett, intolerable as they threaten to 
become, rather than, by introducing any of the modes of 
cutting short a debate with which other Legislatures are 
familiar, lessen one of the chief safeguards that exist against 
hasty and vicious legislation. After all, man is a change- 
able being, and even Mr. Biccar may in time grow tired 
of being the standing nuisance of the House of Commons. 


FRENCH TARIFFS AND ENGLISH TRADE. 


HE failure of Messrs. F1x7E1 and Sons of Bristol is sure 
to attract much attention and sympathy, not only 
because the stoppage of large works brings ruin and 
misery on a number of innocent people, but because the 
misfortunes of the firm are not to be ascribed to any want 
of capital, good management, or attention to the sound 
principles of business, but are entirely due to the fiscal 
arrangements of foreign countries, and especially of France. 
The founder of the house was a German, who, being drawn 
for service in the armies of NaPo.zon, escaped to Heligo- 
land, and thence to London, where he obtained employment 
ina sugar refinery. His ability led to his rapid progress in 
life, and he ultimately became the founder of the works at 
Bristol which have now been closed, and the large fortune 
he transmitted to his descendants has been fruitlessly ex- 
mded in a vain struggle against foreign competition. 
ween gives French sugar-refiners a bounty on exporta- 
tion that enables them to undersell English manufac- 
turers, and Belgium and Holland follow the example of 
France. The English refiners have made a good fight. 
They refused to own themselves beaten. They tried to 
make good their ground by improvements in machinery 
and rigid economy in expenditure. But their rivals did 
what they did, introduced modern appliances, and attended 
to every detail with the minutest care. In the end there 
was always this weight of the bounty against the English 
refiner, and the burden has at last proved too heavy for a 
rich, prudent, and enterprising firm like that of Messrs. 
Finzet. The Counterslip premises where the operations 
were carried on are said to have been the most extensive 
of the kind in England. Six hundred hands were em- 
ployed; twelve hundred tons of sugar were turned out a 
week, and a fleet of sixty vessels was engaged in trans- 
porting the supplies of raw material. The firm is ruined, 
the works are closed, the hands are starving, the ships are 
laid up, for no other reason than that a set of private 
ms whose conduct has been blameless have been 
ore in a pecuniary contest by the wealth of a nation. 
It is France that pays the bounty, and it is by France, 
with the boundless resources of a great nation, and not by 
French manufacturers, that the English firm has been 
undersold. It is the peculiar features of the case that 
make it interesting. The suffering caused by the stoppage 
of Messrs. Fixzet’s works at Bristol is far exceeded by the 
misery attending the paralysis of other branches of trade. 
The industry ‘of sugar-refining is not a large one as 
industries go in England. Eight years ago it was calcu- 
lated that the refineries in the kingdom numbered fifty, and 
that the capital engaged was a million and a half. These 
are small figures in the vast total of English trade. But 
commercial distress is ordinarily caused by the vicissitudes 
of business, the consequences of Free-trade here and Protec- 
tion elsewhere, the imprudence of speculators, or the short- 
sighted exigencies of workmen. At Bristol the cause of 
distress is quite exceptional. It is an illustration of the 
effects produced by a single cause the operation of which 
is not often traceable in so conspicuous a manner. Messrs. 
Finzet have been ruined by bounties, and by bounties 
alone. 

In old days it was universally thought to be a legiti- 
mate and clever stroke of oan for a ee 
encou special industries vouring them with a 
tonite. We, for example, had once our bounties on the 
exportation of corn and our bounties on the exporta- 
tion of linen. Bounties, too, are often given indirectly in 
the shape of drawbacks; and it may be remarked that, at 
the very period when the founder of the house which has 


now failed was establishing his business, he and those 
engaged in the same trade had the advantage of an in- 
direct bounty ; for the drawback on exported sugar when 
refined was much larger than the daty on the raw 
material, and the excess was simply a contribution from the 
English nation tothe sugar-refiners. In France the beetroot- 
sugar trade was avowedly nursed into existence and gradual 

rosperity by Napoteon and his successors, in order that 

rance might not be dependent on foreign supplies during 
@ war with England ; and the sugar business oe ever since 
been ers and fondled by French legislators, and the 
French nation has, for purposes partly political, ed 
on to save it from the trial of having to rest on 1t# own 
merits. But the more the subject of bounties is con- 
sidered, the harder it is seen to be to distinguish their 
effects from those of other forms of Protection. By paying 
bounties to its sugar-refiners France makes a present, not 
orly to them, but to the English public, which gets refined 
sugar cheaper than it otherwise would get it. Messrs. 
FinzeL have been ruined because they have been 
undersold; and since they have been undersold the 
consumer must have had the benefit of the competition. 
France has lost so far as she has made this present to the 
foreign purchaser, and so far as all Protection must make 
a country lose; but from the English point of view there 
has been a gain to us, except that in a very circuitous 
manner every country suffers by any other country adopt- 
ing @ vicious financial system. One of the commonplaces 
of Free-trade doctrine is that we are to think of our con- 
sumers and not of our producers. Messrs. FinzeL are 
ruined, but English families sweeten their tea at a lower 
cost. It is true that when the bounties have killed off 
English competitors, foreigners may take advantage of the 
absence of competition to raise their prices, and so it 


might be thought that in the long run sugar would be 


dearer here. But Free-trade always works in this way. 
If the United States threw open their iron market, Eng- 
lish competition might not improbably kill, or at least 
seriously hamper, the competition of American pro- 
ducers, and then English ironmasters might raise their 
prices. It may be said that the competition among 
these ironmasters themselves would prevent this. Bat 
in the same way it may be said that the competition 
among sugar-refiners would tell, and the French are not 
alone in the field, but have Belgian and Dutch rivals. 
The countries, too, which give bounties may be supposed 
to have some glimmerings of common sense left ; and as 
the refiners can, with the present low prices, coupled with 
the bounties, do very well, it is obvious that, if the prices 
were raised, they could thrive with smaller bounties, and 
so the bounties would be reduced. But, as it is th 
bounties that prevent English competition, the foreign 
refiners, in order that this competition may not recur, have 
every reason to prefer large bounties and low prices t 
small bounties and high prices; and their natural aim 
would be to keep down the price of sugar in England low 
enough to justify their claim to as large a bounty as they 
now enjoy. 

The silk industry of Coventry has sent this week a 
deputation to Lord Dersy to explain how dreadful are the 
sufferings and how great the losses which that industry 
has had and still has to endure in consequence of French 
competition. There was only one answer for Lord Dersy 
as a Free-trader to make. It is the principle of our recent 
legislation to think of the consumer very much and of the 
producer not at all. Coventry suffers, but Englishwomen 
purchase that strangely flabby and greasy material which 
now passes by the name of silk at a much lower price than 
they used todo. Lord Dersy asked the deputation if any 
reason could be given why English manufacturers were 
beaten on their own ground by French manufacturers ; and 
he ventured to suggest that some deficiency in taste or 
skill might be the true cause. But the members of 
the deputation would not listen to this for a moment, 
and urged, with an impassioned confidence which 
showed how thoroughly their own case had impressed 
them, that in point of artistic design and finish English 
silks left nothing to be desired. ‘I'hey were inclined to 
attribute their disasters to the advantage the French have 
in being allowed to make their workpeople labour for more 
hours in the week than is permitted in England. This, as 
Lord Dersy replied, assamed that to work people for as 
many hours as competition will induce them to work is an 
advantage to a uation, whereas it is precisely the contrary 
assumption that has guided recent English legislation. The 
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remedy that the Coventry manufacturers really desire, and 
which would alone be efficacious in their eyes—the re- 
imposition of protective duties—is out of the question. 
Lord ‘Dersy simply asked the deputation to consider how 
hopeless it would be to invite Parliament to reintroduce 
eres when it has been abandoned. The case of pro- 
like’ Messrs. Fixzet, who suffer not from the com- 
petition of rival producers, but from bounties, seems harder 
than that of the Coventry silk manufacturers; not that the 
misery produced is greater or of a different kind, but be- 
eanse'the Coventry employers have been beaten in a fight 
between producers as to which set could most benefit or 
lease consumers ; whereas the English refiners have been 
m, not in a fight between producers simply, but 
between one set of producers helped by the resources of a 
nationand another set not helped by the resourcesof a nation. 
There seems something specially hard and unfair in such a 
contest being forced on any class of producers, and many 
persons think that in such a case retaliatory dutics are 
justifiable. This, for example, is the opinion lately expressed 
be Prince Bismarck, who said that in a general way 
he was all for Free-trade, but that he must insist on 
duties being imposed on articles coming from France on 
which a bounty was given. Great allowance must, how- 
ever, be made’ for an English Minister who declines to 
follow Prince Bismarck in this matter; for to impose reta- 
liatory daties is to raise the price to the consumer for the 
benefit of one class of ucers, It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Lord Dersy looks in another direction for a 
remedy, and has been concentrating his efforts on the con- 
clusion of a/ convention with the countries now giving a 
bounty on’ sugar, by which they would recognize t 
bounties injure the country that gives them; and thus the 
English refitier would be saved, not by retaliation, 
but by the conversion of France and its neighbours 
to sound priticiples of finance. Unfortunately this con- 
version makes slow progress, and the negotiations for a 
new sugar convention have been unavoidably protracted ; 
so that, if the remedy ever comes, it will have atrived 
too late to save Messrs. Finzex from a disaster which they 
have in no way deserved to encounter. 


AMERICA. 


‘J\HERE seems to be little doubt that the President of 

the Untred Srates adheres in his dealings with the 
South to the policy of compromise which he announced 
before his election. Even if he were not influenced 
by a regard to justice and constitutional right, his own 
political interest would supply a sufficient motive for 
conciliating the Southern Democrats. Both the Senate 
and the House are almost equally distribuced between the 
contending parties ; and in either branch of the Legislature 
malcontent Republicans might, by coalescing with the 
Democrats, form a majority hostile to the Presipent. It 
was probably in the expectation that the Democrats would 
support a President from whom they hoped for equitable 
treatment that the Republican managers in the Senate 
assented to Cabinet nominations which must have been 
highly distasteful to themselves. Mr. Hayes cannot fail 
to understand that a consistent pursuance of the same 
policy will tend to secure his independence. Before he can 
commence the reform of the Civil Service to which he is 
pledged, he must cripple factious opposition both in the 
Senate and the House. It is not to be supposed that the 
Republicans in either branch will surrender without a 
_straggle the patronage which they appropriated to them- 
selves during the Presidency of General Grant. The 
strength of parties cannot be satisfactorily tested until it 
is known whether the Presipent can rely on the support 
of the Southern States. The partisans whom he has 
already slighted may perhaps hope that concessions to the 
Southern Democrats may tend to revive the obsolete 
agitation in favour of the negroes. Notwithstanding 
the forcible reasons which recommend the abandonment 
of Federal interference in the disputes of the Southern 
States, Republican politicians hoped that the Presipgyt 
would be embarrassed by personal considerations. The 
voters who are supposed to have elected Republican 
Governors in Louisiana and South Carolina are the 
same who chose the Presidential electors by whom Mr. 
Hares was preferred to his competitor. If the elections in 
the two States were fraudulent, it might be plausibly con- 
tended that Mr. Hayes ought to share the disqualification 


of Mr. Packarp and Mr. Cuamseriatn. As is usual in 
American elections, the names of all the Federal and State 
candidates were placed on the same ticket; and there was 
probably little difference in the number of votes which 
were respectively recorded in their favour. When the 
Tribunal or Joint Committee of Congress resolved to accept 
without question the disputed returns in favour of Mr. 
Haves, the Republican candidates for State offices probably 
believed that their own return had been made secure. 

An admission that the Democratic candidates were re- 
turned by a majority would not be technically inconsistent 
with the decision of the Joint Committee. It was deter- 
mined, though unfortunately by a party vote, that Congress 
and a body appointed by Congress had no power to inquire 
into the validity of a State return. Although it was not a 
little surprising that the Republicans should become zealous 
advocates of State rights, the judgment of the Tribunal 
may probably have been consistent with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution. The existence of a wrong is 
no proof that a special remedy can be legally applied. If 
the Federal Legislature could not in any case interfere 
in the choice of Presidential electors, no extravagance 
of fraud could give it a power not conferred by the 
Constitution. The question whether one of two rival 
candidates has been lawfully elected Governor of a State 
may perhaps be determined by other considerations. In 
practice General Grant supported by military force the 
Governments and Legislatures which were returned by 
his own party. The interference of the Federal army in 
State elections has long been regarded as an abuse, and 
the report that Mr. Hayes has ordered the evacua- 
tion of the State House of New Orleans will pro- 
bably be confirmed. It is difficult to ascertain how the 
legal title to Executive or Federal office is to be determined 
after the withdrawal of the Federal authorities ; but it is 
generally understood that the great preponderance of moral 
and physical force will enable the Democrats to obtain 
possession of the Government. No framer of a Federal 
or State Constitution provided against the possibility of 
a disputed election. Every Assembly, as a rule, exercises 
the right of recognizing or rejecting the credentials of those 
who claim to be members of the body; but it would have 
been difficult to provide for the case which has now actually 
occurred of conflicts in more than one State between two 
Legislatures and two would-be Governors. The decision 
will, after all, rest with the Federal Government. The 
President is required by the Constitution to supply on the 
demand of a State Government any force which may be 
necessary for the maintenance of law and order. He is 
therefore compelled in cases of dispute to satisfy himself of 
the title of the functionary who applies for aid; and, if 
General Grant had not been ostentatiously influenced 
by party motives, his armed support of Republican Govern. 
ments in the Southern States would have been less severely 
blamed. In the present case the PResIDENT may perhaps 
evade a direct decision, though the result of the contest 
will depend on the course which he may adopt. The 
Democratic candidates for the office of Governor in 
Louisiana and South Carolina have no need to ask tor the 
aid of the Federal army. If they are only left to them- 
selves, they will have no difficulty in establishing their 
authority, though the public peace may perhaps in the first 
instance be seriously endangered. hen Democratic 
Governments are once in possession of power, there will be 
no reason to apprehend the future disturbance of a stable 
equilibrium. The Returning Boards will be appointed by 
the dominant party, and they will have comparatively little 
temptation to resort to fraud. In all but two of the 
Southern States the superior race has already reclaimed its 
supremacy. 

The Special Commission which has been despatched to 
New Orleans has probably been appointed for the purpose 
of recommending to the PresiDENT a policy on which he 
has already determined. In the United States, the choice 
of a representative or agent is generally equivalent to the 
adoption of a certain course of action. In the late Joint 
Committee, every member, including the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, voted rigidly with his party, although his 
duties were strictly judicial. The reception of the Com- 
mission at New Orleans proves that the Democrats are 
satisfied with its composition, and that they have there- 
fore a just reliance on its decision. It must by this time 
be necessary to terminate the existing ambiguity on every 
local question of administration or expenditure. There has 


for several weeks been a conflict of authority; and the 
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taxpayers have been unable to provide the necessary 
revenue, because they have not been certain whether the 
Democrats or the Republicans could give a valid receipt. 
American anomalies, even in the South, are more 
innocuous than similar complications in other countries ; 
but for some time past there has been a risk of civil com- 
motion both in New Orleans and in Charleston. Fortu- 
nately, the Democrats, though they may despise their local 
adversaries, have had the good sense to respect the Iederal 
flag. In all probability they will be rewarded for their 
moderation by obtaining possession of the Government. 
Mr. Wape Hawspron is said to have been during his late 
visit to Washington perfectly satisfied with the language 
and demeanour of the Presipent, who is not likely to have 
excited hopes for the purpose of disappointing them. 
While the Presipent is bent on reconciling the Southern 
States to the Union, he has judiciously taken an oppor- 
tunity of showing his determination to maintain the politi- 
cal equality of the coloured race. The appointment of Mr. 
Freperick Dovuctass, who was once a slave, to the honour- 
able office of Marshal for the district of Columbia seems 
to have been received with general approbation. One 
of the Southern Democratic Senators supported the 
nomination; and those who opposed the appointment 
were careful to found their objections on the alleged, 
unfitness of the candidate. The duties of a Marshal in 
Washington are probably not beyond the capacity of 
a negro who has given many proofs of intelligence 
and energy; and even if an obscure branch of the public 
service suffers for a time in efficiency, it was well worth 
while to satisfy the philanthropic section of the Repub- 
licans that the claims of coloured citizens would not be 
overlooked. It is more for the interest of the negroes 
that some of their number should be admitted into the 
lower ranks of the official hierarchy than that they should 
displace the superior race by obtaining the control of State 
Legislatures and Governments. The Southern Americans 
of European descent have no habitual ill-will to the eman- 
cipated slaves. It is only when they are expected to sab- 
mit to the dominion of their inferiors that they naturally 
resent a state of things which is not the less an abuse 
because it is authorized by a modern amendment of the 
Constitution. There is reason to hope that long before 
Mr. Hayes has completed his term of office tle relations 
between Southern whites and negroes may be peaceably 
and equitably settled. 


THE ELECTION AT BORDEAUX. 


eas moderate Republicans at Bordeaux have not justi- 
fied the hopes entertained of them. The unusual step 
was taken of bringing forward a new candidate at the 
second ballot, in order to give them an opportunity of 
showing at the last moment their detestation of extreme 
views; but, so far as can be inferred from their action, they 
dislike moderate yiews—at least moderate views of the 
colour presented to them by M. Capuc—quite as much as 
they dislike extreme views. Nearly half the electors did 
not vote at all, and the consequence was that the Irrecon- 
cilable candidate was returned. This is a defeat, both for 
M. Simon and for M. Gamperra. It is a defeat for M. Simon, 
inasmuch as it shows that the profession of a geueral 
agreement with the Republican Government is no loager 
a passport to the confidence of moderate Republicans. 
It is difficult to believe tiat under ‘the late Ad- 
ministration the same result would have followed. 
To begin with, the complexion of the candidate 
chosen would probably have been different. M. Simon’s 
Cabinet represents so small a section of French opinion 
that it is forced to make alliances somewhere. Though 
there is supposed to be no love lost between M. Sion and 
M. Gameerra, M. Gamperrta’s followers are more inclined 
than any one else to keep M. Simon in power, and it is to 
them therefore that the Government naturally look for aid. 
Consequently the candidate most naturally picked out at 
Bordeaux was an Opportunist candidate. It was supposed 
that he would command the votes of M. Gampurra’s 
friends because he held their particular views, and the 
votes of M. Srmon’s friends because he was ready to give 
a general support to the Government. The polling showed 
how large a section of the electors are friends neither of 


- M. Gambetta nor of M. Simon. The Conservative Repub- 


licans at Bordeaux do not seem to muke any diliereuce 
between the several varietics of Radicalism. They have 


not confidence enough in the present Government to 
think it worth supporting even against such.a Government 
as M. Miz would like to provide them with. This is the 
result of a too rapid progress in the direction,of what are, 
called Republican ideas. The Republicans in the Chamber 
of Deputies are very far ahead ef the Republicans in the 
country, and the votes which they gave against M. Duraure 
represented their own views, not those of the party out of 
doors. There are no more timid politicians than French 
moderates of any party, and the moderate Republicans 
seem likely to prove this by yielding themselves up to a 
blind terror of M. Simon because he has been a Republican, 
all his life. Their test of a working Kepublic is that it 
shall admit of being worked by men who are not them-, 
selves Republicans. One of the secrets of M. Tuiers’s 
popularity was the knowledge that he was not prevented 
by any principle from proclaiming a restoration. He. 
threw in his lot with the Republic becanse he had convinced 
himself that the Republic was the sysicm which there was 
the best chance of establishing on a really permanent 
footing. When, alter the Royalist interregnum was over, M. 
Duravre took office under Marshal MacMauoy, he was sup- 
sed to carry on M. Turers’s theory. He would have 
iked a constitutional Monarchy better than a consti- 
tutional Republic; but, as the former was out, of his reaeh, 
he took the best imitation of it that he could get. The 
moderate Republicans, who had mostly accepted the new 
order of things on the same half-and-half terms, saw in 
this feeling a guarantee that the Government would not be 
carried into extremes. A statesman who accepts an in- 
stitution because he cannot help himself is not likely to 
take any more of it than he is obliged. When, M. 
was succeeded by M. Simon, this particular guarantee was 
no longer forthcoming. was a Republican on 
principle and by conviction, and principles and convictions 
are things which the moderate Frenchmen holds, not quite 
without reason, in the most holy horror. His moderation 
is absolute, not relative. It does not lead him to support 
a less extreme Government against a more extreme. If he 
is not satisfied that either of them will give him exactly. 
what he wants, he loses heart and ends by supporting 
neither. One is as bad, he thinks, as the other, and, if so, 
why should he trouble himself to choose between them ? 


When the Republicans in the Chamber of Deputies de- 
cided to overturn M. Doravre’s Ministry becamse it was 
not sufiiciently Republican, they did not take this tendency 
of their countrymen into account. ‘The very qualities 
which made M. Duravre distasteful to them were the quali- 
ties that gained him confidence out of doors. In him 
moderate politicians thought they had a Minister worth 
fighting for. ‘The Republic as administered by him pro- 
mised to be different from any French Republic that had 
gone before it. Of course, if the genuineness of M. 
Duravre’s Republicanism had been open to any ques- — 
tion, the conduct of the Republicans in the ,;Chamber 
would have been justifiable. Of all Goveruments, 
the worst is a Government which is secretly undermining 
the institution it professes to protect. Bat M. Duraure’s 
adversaries did not pretend that this was the case. ‘lhey 
had no suspicion that he was intriguing to substitute some 
form of Monarchy for the Republic. ‘They only felt that 
his version of the Republic was not theirs, and that they 
would prefer seeing their own version become the oilicial 
version. ‘This was a perfectly natural and reasonable pre- 
ference taken in itself; but those who acted on, it made the 
mistake of not calculating the numbers of those who e:ter- 
tained it. They had seen clearly enough in M. Tuivrs’s 
time how necessary it was to conciliate that great body of 
Frenchmen which had not the least love for a Republic as 
such, and only tolerated it because they had come to 
believe that it would give them the order and tranquillity 
they wanted. But they failed to see that it was precisely 
because it was so unlike other Republics that the great 
body of Frenchmen had formed this anticipation of it. To. 
substitute M. Simon for M. Duravure fur the avowed reason 
that M. Simon would make the Republic really Republican 
was to wisk alienating these newly-fledged Republ.caus, 
and the Bordeaux election seems w indicate that this 
danger is really serious. If the moderate Republicaus 
throughout France show the same determination not to 
vote ut the next general election that the eleven thousaud 
abstentiouists of Bordeaux showed last Sunday, the 

rospects of the Republic are exceedingly discoaraying. 
he resalt of the elections will, in that case, be to retarn a 


much larger Irreconcilable minority, aud with this, added 


| 
is | 
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to the seetional minorities of the Legitimists and the Im- 
perialists, the Republican Government may be placed in a 
very embarrassing position. It will have to make large 
concessions to one or other of its opponents in order to buy 
their aid against the remainder, and in whatever direction 
these concessions are made they will be equally damaging 
to the Republic. To attempt to conciliate the Extreme 
Left will enable the Monarchists to present themselves as 
the saviours of society. To attempt to conciliate either the 
Imperialists or the Legitimists will convince the Republi- 
can party that it is being betrayed, and that a Government 
which can so act does not deserve to be upheld. 

The Bordeaux election has also its special lesson for M. 
Gamsetra. He is responsible more tham any one else for 
M. Duravee’s overthrow, and he must apparently take the 
blame of having been over-sanguine in his estimate of his 
own strength in the country. So long as a Republican of 
the type of M. Duraure was at the head-of affairs there were 
probably many of the less violent Irreconcilables who 


thought it wiser to support M. Gamperra’s candidates at 
_ The question will probably be settled in all large towns by 


elections as having the best chance of success against 
the Government candidates. Now that M. Duravre 
has been succeeded by a Minister whose republicanism 
is regarded as of much the same character as M. Gam- 
BETTA’S, this consideration ceases to operate. A decided 

in advance has been taken, and the Opposition 
must not lag behind. Naturally enough, therefore, the 


Irreconcilables who voted for M. Gampetra’s candidates, © 
_tion of price. The sliding scale has given some of the 
London Companies an interest in economical manage- 


not because they really trusted them, but because to vote 
for them offered the readiest means of annoying the 
Government, have no longer any reason for taking this 
course. To fill the Chamber with Opportunists would now 
be to strengthen the Government, whereas their sole 
motive for voting for Opportunists was that they hoped 
their return would weaken the Government. Consequently 
they now vote for men of their own views. Thus for the 


first time the strength of the Irreconcilable section of the | 


Republicans is to be measured against the strength of the 
Opportunist section. It is plain that the longer the trial 


It would be but fair to offer to any Company which may 
be subjected to an auction clause the choice of accepting a 
sliding scale. 

Of several hundred existing Gas Companies, the great 
majority in number, though not in magnitude, are esta- 
blished under the Joint Stock Companies Act, without Par- 
liamentary powers or restrictions. The gas producers 
regulate their charges with reference either to their own 
interests as dealers or to the patience of their customers. 
They depend on the good will of the local authorities for 
permission to break up the streets, and they take their 
chance of opposition from the owners of the soil. As 
population and consumption increase, the larger Companies 
find it ultimately convenient or necessary to obtain a 
Parliamentary constitution, involving limitation on profits 
and other statutory conditions. It has been usual to 
authorize the creation of new capital bearing a dividend of 
7 per cent. and commanding a premium of from 2 to 3 per 
cent.; but of late years corporate bodies have often opposed 
a concession which is made at the cost of the consumers. 


the purchase of the property of the Gas Companies. 
Corporations can well afford to pay the market price of the 
shares, with a certain percentage as a bonus; and it is 
convenient that the owners of any kind of property 
should control its administration. When a Company has 
reached its maximum dividend, the surplus of profit legally 
belongs to the consumers, who are entitled to a reduc- 


ment; but municipal ownership affords a simpler and 
more satisfactory arrangement. Although the production 
of gas for sale is ostensibly a commercial undertaking, 
it practically assumes the character of a monopoly ; and it 
scarcely involves a risk of loss. If members of the House 
of Commons should at any future time seriously study the 
subject, the transfer of the gas supply to municipal autho- 


| Tities may be accomplished without difficulty. The Cor- 


could be postponed the better would be the chances of | 


the Opportunists, and it is a serious blot on M, Gampertta’s 
strategy that he should have helped to precipitate it. 


GAS AND WATER LEGISLATION. 


i ay House of Commons lately occupied successive 
parts of the same sitting in debates on the practical 
subjects of gas and water. The Chairman of Committees 
had alarmed the Gas Companies by giving notice of a 
Standing Order to the effect that new capital should be 
issued by tender or auction, or, in other words, at the 
lowest rate and without profit to the shareholders. The 
House was amused by the statement of a professional 
member that he had not received his instructions in 
sufficient time ; but most of those who took part in the 
discussion had ere! not received instructions even at 
the last moment. A formal objection to the proposed 
Standing Order, and a precedent which was quoted in 
favour of the proposal, were equally irrelevant. Mr. 
RopwE.t complained of the alleged violation of an Act by 
which it is provided that, in default of special provision, 
new capital shall be distributed at par among the share- 
holders ; but, as the Srzaker afterwards explained, the 
auction clause could have no effect until it was inserted 
in an Act of Parliament. The general or model Acts 
which are usually incorporated in private Acts only define 
the rules which are to be observed in default of special 
legislation. The Standing Order would only control 
the discretion of Committees by rendering general a 
practice which has already been prescribed by several 
private Acts. On the other hand, some of the provisions 
of the Metropolitan Gas Acts of 1876 greatly alter the 
effect of the auction clauses which they contain. By a 
sliding scale, first proposed in the previous year, the Com- 
panies will be entitled to increase their rate of dividend in 
a certain proportion to the reduction of the price of gas. 
A principal element in the cost of gas, and therefore in the 
price at which it can be sold, is the dividend or interest on 
capital. The shareholders in London Companies, though 
they have no longer a claim to profitable allotments, will 
obtain an increased dividend more easily when new capital 
is raised on the cheapest possible terms. Provincial Com- 
ame. having no sliding scale, would incur under Mr. 

Es’s Standing Order the loss of a customary benefit. 


rations generally divide the profits of the undertaking 

tween the consumers and the Borough Fund, which is 
applicable to purposes of local improvement. No instance 
is known of a return to the joint-stock system. 


Debates on water supply abound in well-founded com- 
plaints, but partially interspersed with practical sugges- 
tions of improvement. Mr. Brown expatiated with much 
good sense on the disadvantages of polluted water, especially 
where it is supplied to dairy farms, to the great detriment 
of purchasers of milk. Detached houses, villages, and 
towns which derive water from shallow wells are exposed 
to great inconvenience and frequent danger. As a general 
rule, rivers, except in the close vicinity of sources of pollu- 
tion, provide wholesome water. The oxidation of 
noxious substances removes all ordinary causes of risk, 
although it may afford no security against certain specific 
germs of disease. London water from the Thames and 
the New River, although it is not actually pure, is gene- 
rally wholesome. The water drawn from the chalk by 
the Kent Company is equally wholesome, and at the same 
time it is perfectly pure. As a general rule, it may be 
said that river water, though it may be tasteless, turbid, 
and perhaps repugnant to the imagination, has no ten- 
dency to propagate disease. Wells and springs not 
effectually secured against surface contamination ought 
always to be regarded with suspicion. The water which 
is collected from mountain gathering grounds is the best 
which can be obtained ; but, from the nature of the case, 
it cannot be provided except at the expense of large urban 
communities. Villages which are fortunate enough to 


_ find themselves in the neighbourhood of mains laid down 


for the supply of large towns are by modern legislation 
entitled to share in the benefit. Deep wells sunk in 
chalk or sandstcne supply excellent water, and they involve 
no outlay for compensation; but the works and the 
machinery of supply are too costly for small communities. 
In some formations there is no natural storage of water ; 
and in mineral districts ancient springs are often 
suddenly destroyed by subterranean operations ; but in all 
parts of England a large population may be supplied with 
good water at a certain expense. A proposal made in the 
course of the debate that mine-owners should be liable to 
make good the damage resulting from the diversion of 
water would involve both an exception from the general 
law and much practical difficulty. 

Mr. Sciater Boorn seems to be unduly sanguine in his 


hopes of improvement in rural districts. Villages which 
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belong to single proprietors who are at the same time rich 
and liberal have a chance of a sufficient water supply. 
Boards of Guardians, which are the rural sanitary authori- 
ties, have little disposition to raise large sums for the 
benefit of the villages within their jurisdiction. Such a 
water rate as owners and occupiers might be able to pay 
would in the majority of cases be inadequate to pay interest 
on the necessary expenditure of capital ; and the ratepayers 
throughout the Union would grudge a contribution made 
for the exclusive benefit of a single spot. It is barely 
possible that County Boards, when they are once constituted, 
may have strength enough to administer the sanitary fanc- 
tions for which Boards of Guardians are incompetent. In 
some cases water might be supplied to a village at a mode- 
rate cost; but the rural authority and its officers are not 
accustomed to interfere with local arrangements. Even 
under the best administrative and legislative system, it 
will be impossible to undertake costly schemes of supply 
for a poor and scanty population; but direct and dangerous 


contamination might always be prevented at a moderate 


expense. In Parliamentary debates it is generally assamed 
that want of water can only be caused by gross negligence. 
Storage is, however, often a costly undertaking, and 
streams can seldom be brought to villages from a dis- 
tance. Although the Lords’ Committee on the Pollution 
of Rivers may perhaps collect useful information, its 
inquiries will throw little light on the condition of villages, 
cottages, and farms. It is desirable that from time to time 
attention should be called to the important subject of water 
supply; but hitherto little advantage has been derived 
from Parliamentary discussion. 


WHAT THE NAVY IS COMING TO. 


_ A. T a Conservative dinner at Peterborough the other day 

one of the speakers, in proposing the Navy, remarked 
that “ during the dull season of the year they were some- 
“times told that the navy was very badly managed, and 
“there were gentlemen of great industry and talent who 
“had to a great extent the ear of the public who were 
“fond of propagating these theories.” Unfortunately, 
however, the proofs of naval mismanagement are not theories 
but facts, and are not confined to the dull season, but are 
steadily kept up all the year. Take, for instance, the letter 
from a correspondent on board H.M.S. Tourmaline at 
Simon’s Bay, on the West Coast of Africa, which was 
published in the Times of last Saturday, and gives an 
account of the condition of that vessel. The writer 
begins by stating that before leaving Sheerness she had 
a hot bearing at the trial trip, and the dockyard people put 
in a little white metal where it had ron; and she then 
started for Portsmouth. She had, however, to anchor off 
Deal, ‘ partly through bad weather, and partly ’’—though 
this was perhaps the chief reason—* because the bearing 
“again got hot.” And it is added, ‘‘ Even now ’—that 
is, after arriving at the West African station—“ it is im- 
“possible to keep it thoroughly cool.” Moreover, “ the 
“ receiving tank, the only place whence water could be got 
‘*to feed the boilers, except from the donkey, burst, so 
“‘ that we were compelled to use salt water.’ After leaving 
Portsmouth there was very bad weather ; and “the result 
“ was that the water could not be kept in the boilers, and 
‘* the engines stopped all at once in consequence of the 
“ priming.” When the steamer was started again “ she 
‘* made only a few revolutions, when bang went the trunk 
“on the after cylinder.” The spare one had then to be 
shipped while the vessel was rolling to such an extent that 
the crew could hardly keep their feet. The job was 
finished by 8 o’clock in the morning ; but “the vacuum 
“went down to seventeen, where it remained in spite 
“of all our efforts.” When the condenser doors were 
taken off it was found that ‘‘ seven or eight hundred tubes 
“‘ had been driven right out to the doors, and more than a 
“ thousand an inch out” ; and it cost the engineers “ five 
“ days, watch and watch,” to put the worst of them right. 
It is further stated that the low-pressure engine had never 
done its work at all, the high-pressure engine having done 
all the duty coming out; and during this time six, seven, 
and occasionally even nine pounds of coal per indicated 
horse-power were being burnt. Then, again, “the ec- 
“centric-rods are only 22 in. long by 3 in. broad, 
“and have to drive such heavy slides—the low-pressure 
“one weighs 1 ton 16 cwt.—that it wears away the 
* liners, Ciichond in. thick, in about 24 hours’ steaming ”’; 


and “we have had,” says the writer, “ to put in six spare 
“ ones, fuur of which were made out of boiler tubes ; and 


““ there was very little of them left when we got in here.” 


There was also “ a difficulty with the piston,” which had 
had new springs put in, but they would not work. 
And, as if all this were not enough, we are told:— 
“Besides other defects, which it is not worth while 
“saying anything about, the propeller has been a 
“ great source of anxiety to us all. We have been four 
“ hours in endeavouring to get it up; and, as to lowering 
“it, we could never depend upon its going down without 
“having to move the engines backwards and forwards 
“abont a dozen times.” The shaft, it seems, always 
worked forward, and they had to bring it back every time 
they got under way, as it interfered with the propeller ; 
and, the propeller itself having its T-head too long, stuck 
every time it was raised or lowered, and when the ship 
had a list to either side, could not be got down at all. 

After having got so far in his recital of difficulties 
and breakdowns, the correspondent says:—‘‘Such a 
“ship was never before sent to sea in such a state,” 
which we should be glad to think true. And he goes 
on to explain that “there is a separate engine and a 
“helical pump on board, and as the upright spindle 
“had never been packed, and the bush had only a plain 
“pin halfway in the casting and half in the bush, and as 
“it, moreover, turned round with the spindle, there were 
“no means of lubricating it, and the noise it made was 
“terrible. The only way in which we could stop it was 
“by opening the exhaust into the condensers, and the oil 
“ used to go up to it in that fashion ; but, on account of the 
“ tubes leaking, the water got back into the helical engine- 
“and nearly stopped it, and of course destroyed the- 
“vacuum.” The result was that most of the machinery” 
had to be sent on shore for repairs. New lines had to be- 
put on the bottom of the guide blocks, as they were worn. 
a quarter of an inch, and the piston-rod glands would not 
goon; and, on taking off the cylinder-covers to turn up - 
the piston, the support was found to be cracked, and a 
spare one had to be substituted. And then the writer - 
winds up :—“ You will have heard that our chief engineer 
“cut his throat on the 27th of January, and died on the znd 
“ of February; the noise of the eccentrics disturbed his rest, . 
‘“‘and he often thought that something was going wrong.” 

It appears from this statement, if it is to be trusted, 
that almost every conceivable form of engineering blunder - 
and neglect was combined in the mechanical arrangements . 
of the Tourmaline, and there ought cortainly to be a search- - 
ing inquiry into the facts of the case. A letter from the - 
firm which supplied the machinery has appeared, casting - 
doubt on the statements of the correspondent of the Times ; 
but the question is of course not as to the original fitting - 
of the vessel, but rather as to the conduct of the dockyard 
authorities in allowing her to be sent out in the state alleged... 
The poor engineer who committed suicide because he- 
“often thought that something was going wrong” ex— 
pressed what is now a very wide-spread opinion as to the: 
general condition of the navy. Asan additional proof of 
this, if any were wanting, may be taken the following 
paragraph from the Daily News of Wednesday :— . 

“The Opal, 1,864 tons, 2,100-horse power, had been 
“ ordered up to Iquique. During the passage the same 
“ ill-luck which has attended the Opal since she left 
“England again befel her, the engines, while the vessel 
“ was steaming at nine knots per hour, again breaking 
“down, on this occasion from a defect in the eccentric 
“ rod, which had previously been repaired at Valparaiso.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF MR. RUSKIN. 


R. RUSKIN'S confessions still outdo the frankness of his 
most outspoken —— in that class of literature. 
Montaigne told the world and the ages that he liked white wines, 
but be did not present the world and the ages with his wine- 
merchant’s account. Mr. Ruskin “amuses himself in Venice,” 
and Rousseau amused himeelf in the same city ; but Rousseau was 
prudent enough to abstain from printing his bills, which indeed it 
is probable that he did not preserve with care. For some months 
past Mr. Ruskin has published these matters of private interest at 
theend of Fors Claviyera, rightly judging that exactness is valuable 
even in details which are generally veiled in a Turneresque 
mystery by writers of autobiographies. The April number of 
ors has dealt a painful blow to practical people who pride them- 
selves on their common sense. In the March number Air. Ruskin 
had made some startling references to “St. Ureula’s messages,” 
which he finds that “some of his most intelligent readers can 
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make nothing of.” Without pretending to be among Mr. Ruskin’s 
most intelligent readers, we had a satisfactory theory of our own, 
based on a remark of Charles Lamb's on Coleridge's theosophy. 
“Don't mind Coleridge; it’s only his fun,” said Lamb; and we 
rested in the belief that St. Ursula’s messages were only Mr. 
Ruskin’s fun. One of “the pieces of private message” which 
reached him bade him forgive a debt owed by a relation, es he 
tells us frankly in his statement of “the affairs of the Master.” 
These affairs shock and perplex intelligent readers even more than | 
the message of St. Ursula did. Intelligent readers, to tell the | 
truth, never can understand persons who have the audacity to | 
differ from them. 
It is not easy to understand whether the general amazement | 
caused by the affairs of the Master is surprise at Mr. Ruskin’s way | 
of managing his property, or astonishment at his choosing to tell | 
the world about his own expenditure, or a combination of both 
these. The confessor admits that he expects to make but a poor 
figure in the eyes of practical —— If his present position in 
the world were altogether stately, he says, “it might have been 
pleasant to unveil the statue of one’s economy for public applause.” 
he poor statue is rather in the mutilated condition of some 
famous works of ancient art, and in the Master’s present property 
we recognize only a beautiful fragment of a once handsome figure 
of 157,000/. It is not of ostentation, as Mr. Ruskin says, that his 
readers will accuse him. He began life, or perhaps it would be 
more fair to say began living as he understands it, with the sum 
already mentioned, and certain houses and lands besides, as well as 
a large collection of valuable pictures. After living on his capital 
for thirteen years, at the carefully restricted rate of 5,500/. per 
annum, and after making generous gifts to public institutions and 
rivate persons, he still retains a little property of fifty-four 
Toned pounds. Long ago Mr. Ruskin proposed to himself to die 
as poor as possible, which was the aim also of Henri Murger, and an 
aim which he succeeded in accomplishing. Both men of genius 
preferred-to make the most of what they had while they lived, 
though their notions of making the most of their money differed in 
essential points. Mr. Ruskin is really, though perhaps he is not 
conscious of it, a ne gy and esthetic, though most re- 
spectable, Bohemian, and his ideas about money are those of many 
men of letters who unfortunately have no means wherewith to 
practise their philosophy. He has always preferred the actual 
employment of his wealth to what fascinates the majority of men, 
the sense of reserved power. He has added to this disposition 
& few economical notions which have a picturesque charm, though 
their esthetic beauty is unlikely to secure their survival. Thus | 
the general interest in the Master's affairs cannot be accounted for 
saying that there is anything new or unheard of in the 
ter’s views of property and expenditure. What is new is 
that the Master has enjoyed the chance of doing on a grand scale 
what poor men and luckless often do on a small scale. Mr. 
Tennyson speaks in Titionus of a boon conferred “ as rich men give | 
that care not for their gifts.” It is a commonplace remark that 
men of a certain temper are far more lavish than rich men. 

. Ruskin combines the temper of the penniless artist with the 

ion of considerable wealth, and his generosity has been 
oakene true and keenly felt sense of the needs of large classes 
of men. But he might have been generous without printing a 
statement of the exact mode in which he “ moodled away,” as | 
the churchwarden put it in his statement of parish expenditure, | 
157,000l. 

The freedom of Mr. Ruskin’s confession is not without that | 

little touch of malice which always prevents his naiveté from | 
ing into niatserte, which keeps his simplicity from being | 
silly. “See,” he cries, “ how my money went when I played the | 
ical part, and behaved like other people. And look how my 
money: went when I pleased +5 sam my conscience, my relations, | 
and acted in opposition to the laws of Adam Smith and of worldl 
wisdom.” He admits that, ‘‘ when one is living on one’s copie, 
the melting away is always faster than one expects,” which is a 
truth of experience that a man may discover without possessing Mr. 
Ruskin’s‘keen eye for the movements of glaciers. The melting away 
must be allowed for beforehand by economists who think that to 
take interest is to commit a crime against nature by encouraging 
the breeding of barren metal. Mr. Ruskin’s first performance on 
the sensible tack, and by way of giving ordinary ideas a fair 
chance, was to invest 50,000/. in “entirely safe” mortgages, from 
which he may have contracted his affection for the word 
“entirely.” He lost about 20,000/. on them altogether, and had | 
not even, in sporting phraseology, a “run for his money.” There 
is no pleasure or happiness to be got out of the dead loss of 
. in an ordinary, or perhaps extraordinary, business trans- 
action. But Mr. Ruskin is aware that, if he been even as 
other men, his conscience would have said “well done” | 
when he muddled away his money in a strictly conven- 
tional fashion on an investment which was entirely | safe. 
His next exploit was to buy — and here he showed some of 
the wisdom of the serpent. He can easily “bull” his own pic- 
tures and “ bear” those of his neighbours if he pleases, and were 
he an unscrupulous and skilful trader, he might write a 
volume of Modern Painters, send some u of early Italian | 


served that, though the 


does 
not. them, for Mr. | 
what 


he-calls ‘a satisiuctory legal performance.” He bought | 


.of the higher pleasures. 


dred pounds’ worth of minerals for three thousand pounds, and 
“went to law about it.” The lawyers cross-examined him for years 
as to whether the agreement was made in the front or back shop, 
and they charged him one thousand pounds for their services. 
They also got him back one thousand pounds out of the three, 
and made the owner of the back shop render up to him another 
assortment of minerals worth five hundred pounds. Though he 
muddled away a good deal of money in this affair, Mr. Ruskin had 
no joy of it, and determined to be himself, and make ducks and 
drakes for the future on esthetic and philanthropic, not on con- 
ventional, principles. He had already given his relations 17,000l., 
whereby he “indulged himself and relieved his conscience,” 
and had, as the moral follows, much more happiness for his 
money than if he had lent it to the Grand Turk or the 
prince of the power of Egypt. Fifteen thousand pounds 
were “lost” to another relation, and this transaction was scarcely 
so agreeable, though of course it is much better to mention it in 
Fors, and then think no more about it. A trifle of 14,0001. went 
in presents to Oxford and to Shefiield. It is to be presumed that 
Mr. Ruskin has got more happiness out of the many hours of the 
highest pleasure which he has given to workmen and be geese | 
men than out of the most successful legal performance in whic 
he could have expended his money. The sums laid out on Brant- 
wood and pictures are sagacious investments, and Mr. Ruskin has 
still the worth of some tifty or sixty thousand pounds. But he 
has been so much encouraged by his success when he took his own 
way and had, if the expression may be used, his fling, and so 
much depressed by ill fortune and conscientious scruples when he 
walked in the broad path that leads to the Bank of England, that 
he is set on taking to mate a comely poverty. He has seen 
Giotto’s fresco of the marriage of St. Francis, which few people 
have been privileged to look on closely, and he describes the 
mode in which he means to woo the same bride. His Marylebone 
property (3,500/.) is to be made over to St. George's Company, 
under Miss Hill’s superintendence. Brantwood he will keep, as a 
hermit’s cell; of his ready money, 3,000/. will pay for one year’s 
pleasure in “ poking about in search of the picturesque”; the re- 
mainder will yield 360/. a year, and his literary gains will keep up 
his charities. More Turner drawings are not for this anchorite; 
but, as he already possesses thirty large and fifty small ones, he 
may “get through the declining years of his artistic life re- 
signedly.” There are still to be cakes and ale, as far as an oc- 
casional new missal goes. In short, Mr. Ruskin’s poverty is to be 
of a more smiling aspect, more well-liking, more given to straw- 
berries and cream, than the bride of the Saint of Assisi, —_ 

Mr, Ruskin, as painted by himself, is a person who has his 
satisfaction in the most gracious sort of good deeds, and in most 
He cannot know himself when he writes, 
“ My own complete satisfaction would have been in buying every 
Turner drawing I could afford, and passing quiet days at Brant- 
wood between my garden and my gallery, praised, as I should have 
been, by all the world for doing good to myself.” The author of 
Fors Clavigera would never have had a moment of satisfaction 
while other people were without Turner diawings, and without the 
power of enjoying them which he has first created, and then satis- 
fied. In his gallery and in his garden, the faces of children who 
never breathe fresh air or see ovens would have haunted him. 
His confessions are chiefly strange from the very fact that he 
chooses to make them, and does not leave them to be guessed at. 


| Why should Mr. Ruskin be his own “ interviewer,” and anticipate 


the-curiosity of the Americanized portion of the press? It is his 
own afiair if he does not see that he could have done more good 
to others and himself by spending the interest of his 150,000l., 
and retaining the capital to be a perpetual fons leporum. Ifhe thinks 
that this plan would have been a Tuition doing of evil that good 
may come, it is too late in the day to argue with him. We might 
as well try to oe me him that he is wrong when he says that 
the entire teaching of Mazzini “was rendered poisonous to Italy 
because he set himself against kinghood.” One cannot poison 
what does not exist, and it would be hard to show how Italy 
could have come to exist without the teaching of Mazzini. “The 
stronghold of Protestant heresy,” says Mr. Ruskin, “is pure 
percedonoeeny, and he himself sometimes retreats into this 
‘uglishman’s castle. 


THE LAKES IN SPRING. 


N the Miscellaneous Observations which enliven Wordsworth’s 
too little read Description of the Lakes, the poet tries in true 
Wordsworth fashion to make up his own mind and his reader's 
on the question, When are the Lakes best seen? “ It is almost 
exclusively from June to August,” he says, “ that strangers resort 
hither. But that season is by no means the best ; the colouring of 
the mountains and woods, unless where they are diversified by 
rocks, is of too unvaried a green; and as a lafge portion of the 
valleys is allotted to hay-grass, some want of variety is found there 
also. A stronger objection is rainy weather setting in sometimes 
at this period with a vigour, and continuing with a perseverance, 
that may remind the disappointed and dejected traveller of those 
deluges of rain which fal: among the Abyssinian mountains, for the 
annual supply of the Nile.” This is a characteristic sentence, and 
one we should think which scarcely hits off correctly the av 
experience or impressions of the Dontheuts and Preston folk w 
crowd to the Lakes every summer, and who are not likely to be so 
familiarly acquainted with the Abyssinian rainfall as Wordsworth 


themmarket with satis actory results. But Aristotle has well ob- a 
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But a sentence or two further on we get our poet 
on safer ground. In a few true and delicate touches we have pat 
before us, first, the mountains of September, and secondly the 
mountairs of May; the autumn hill-sides “ glowing with fern of 
divers colours”; “the calm blue lakes aud river pools,’ “ the 
tender green of the after-grass upon the meadows,” which greet 
the September wanderer; or again the spring copses “ interveined 
with golden broom-flowers,” the “ wild and light motions” of the 
lambs, the haunting cuckoo-voice in the deep mountain valleys, 
which April and May have to offer. The late spring Wordsworth 
finally pronounces to be the best time for the Lakes, and there are few 
among the native or adopted children of Westmoreland who will 
not ayree with him. Westmoreland in Auzust, with its roads 
filled with worthy families strapped and knicker-bockered, its 
hotels, and innkeepers and guides seeming to make a traflic of 
the hills, and selling waterfalls for gold, its unkind and lowering 
skies, or its fits of unwelcome and depressing heat, is sometimes 
trying even to the most faithful of its devotees. To those who 
have a free autumn Wordsworth’s advice to see the country in 
its dress of orange fern, when the crowd has passed by and the 
coming austerity of winter is beginning to dignify the high and 
low grounds alike, may well be recommended. But there are many 
qe who never have had and never will have a free September. 

o all such we commend the Lakes in spring; and as few busy 
people, unless they have the felicity to belong to a Scotch Univer- 
sity, are likely to be sight-seeing in May, we would say, go in 
April oreven in March. There are few things more shyly, per- 
suasively beautiful than a mountain country in the border- time 
between winter and spring. 

The first view of the hills over Morecambe Bay awakens mixed 


feelings. In the far distance, over the “ wide expanse of shin- 


ing water,” a line of ghostly peaks hangs in the haze ; through the 
windows of the train a wind comes blowing, so keen that the 
traveller whose travels have led him at any time to the Engadine 
feels a familiar shiver creeping over him, and is forthwith haunted 
by a perpetual memory of St. Moritz. He veminds himself severely 
that for enervated beings who want warmth the Riviera and not 
Westmoreland is the place to go to. What can be more bracing 
than this air, more ethereal than those snowy peaks? Never- 
theless it is a fact that the first breath of the north wind blowing 
towards Kendal from the Pikes and Bowfell has to be met 
with resolution; and to the dweller in English midlands, used 
for the most to consider snow peaks, like tigers, as 
things of foreign growth, the first sight of English hills 
robed in Alpine garb has a touch of inhospitable strange- 
ness. But by and by, as the hills come nearer, the harshness 
wears off, while the novelty and magnificence remain, and 
as you drive along Windermere in the spring twilight with a 
darkening lake spread out before you, Wetherlam on the opposite 
side mysteriously high and white, a line of vivid gold on the purple 
water, and towards Ambleside a confusion of fells drawn in faiut 
desolate tints against a sober sky, the southern Englishman to 
whom the scene is new is forced to own that there is sublimity as 
well as beauty to be found within his native land. In the pussage 
where Wordsworth patriotically defends the English mountains 
against the Alps on this very ground, he says that “the sense of 
sublimity depends much more upon form and relation of objects to 
each other than upon their actual magnitude ”; and again, with a 
kind of izcidental explanation of what he means by “sublimity,” 
“an elevation of 3,000 feet is sufficient to call forth in a most 
impressive d the creative and magnifying power of the 
atmosphere.” But the sublimity of this power is relative to the 
things created and magnified; and here lies the first diffe:ence 
between the Lake landscapes of summer and of early spring. It is 
not the bare brown peaks of August that stand out clear and knowable 
against their background of sky or lowering cloud; the woods do not 
spread green in the sunlight orheavy with August gloom ; against the 
storm-clouds and under the morning haze the tit {ulsun of March shows 
you a high white wilderness of fell and peak, infinitely mysterious and 
remote; while the woods, slipping in between the snowy summits 
and their cold reflections in the lake beneath, have an unchanging 
austerity of tint in spite of all the exquisite variety and beauty of 
the brown shades. The highest note of colour in the whole land- 
scape is to be found in the Tacks copses, now a penetrating golden- 
brown, and to be a month hence the freshest and greenest of spring 
sights. Coming down from the fell-sides to the valleys, you will 

find your choice of month justified anew at every step. To those 

who know the oppressive closeness of a Westmoreland valley in 

a hot August, there is a perpetual delight in the len invigorating 

air which tempts the soberest traveller to play pranks with himself 
and his strength. Then the streams, those loveliest possessions of 
the North country—there is no time in the whole year when they 

are so full without flood, or so clear without an impression of 
drought. In the valley they have all the small-proportioned, 

delicate beauties which attract you to them in summer, while up 

on the fells, born in snow and tossed with the north wind, they 

are the wildest, loneliest things in a wild and lonely nature. 

So much for the world without. Within, under the grey roofs 
which dot the valley, the welcome accorded you is all the warmer 
from the fact that the press of summer visitors is still far off, and it 
is still possible to take an individual interest in a fresh face and 
‘voice. From the residents in the substantial grey stone houses 
‘each within its shelter of evergreens, who have many of them 
retained in manners and culture the fine flavour of the old Lake 
society,‘down to the innkeeper who lets you a pony aimost for the 

of talking to you, and the lodging-house keeper who gives 


you her best rooms and her best speeches, all are kindly disposed 
towards the spring visitor and inclined to reward him for his, ven- 
ture among them. There is continual amusemen', too, in the 
undress of the little towns, in the photographers without photo- 
graphs, in the sleepy coach oilices and the still sleepier coaches, in 
the homeliness of the inns, which a couple of months hence will be 
aping their betters with starched waiters and tables-d’héte. Let 
the March traveller go into a rural inn away from the towns, and 
he will probably find the coffee-room given over to babies and 
cradles, and nobody in the whole house to wait upon a passing 
guest but the small daughters of the landlord, who make an.excite- 
ment out of his meal of oatcalie and honey, and are friendliness 
itself if it should be the strangers fancy to converse. i 
has throughout a languid contented air, very unlike the hurry 
and isritation of the summer. ‘The coach goes once a day 
along the main thoroughfares, and seyen times out of ten the 
driver and conductor may be met by Grasmere or on Dunmail 
Raise enjoying their usual winter téte-a-téte, undisturbed by intrud- 
ing passengers; so that the spring traveller who finds himself 
driven in solitary state from Rydal to Grasmere, with coach and 
pair, driver, and conductor for the sum of sixpence, is sometimes 
struck with a ludicrous sense of disproportion between means and 
ends. The coachman is wholly at his ease; itis all he can do. to 
deliver his two or three parcels without dropping them on the 
road, or to carry the three newspapers which apparently form the 
whole supply of two parishes. Three months hence who will 
recognize this amiable and philosophic being in the harpy.who 
collects a coachful of pourbotres three times a day with thirsty 
sharpness and precision? If the traveller wishes to experience for 
himself this lazy mood of the country, he cannot do better tham 
nd the warmer hours of his stay in fishing. A month hence- 

e fishing will be at its best, and may be taken seriously ; but 
now there is no idler amusement in the world than the Rotha er 
the Greta may afford him; and as he wanders along the stream,, 
from quiet valley to distant snow-field, he will perceive nothing 
stirring but himself and the wind. 

It would be ungracious to dwell upon the obvious drawbacks . 
which may lessen the pleasure of an Easter visit to the Lake. 
country. [very one can picture them to himself—the chances of 
cold, the chances of rain, the certainty of taking the people in.a. 
measure by surprise, and the consequent risk of discomfort. All 
who have tried it would admit that the climber’s best reward is 
to lie at full length on the mountain-top that he has conquered, . 
and to gaze outward in luxurious ease; and in March there is mo 
lying at full length on the mountain. The lazy delights of summer » 
are not for the spring tourist; but then the spring tourist never 
supposed that they were. ‘The pleasures that he seeks and finds in. 
the hills at Easter are distinct.and separate in their kind; if not . 
absolutely better than the pleasures of summer, yet different. 
More mystery, more sublimity in the distances ; a ep ae 
like nothing so much, as we have said, as that of the bright 
and bracing Engadine; and in the valleys the all-pervading 
charm of the spring, heightened by contrast with the wintry 
summits overhead. Quick, too, as are the changes of 
summer in this strange country, the changes of spring are 
quicker far. At sunset, after a day of brightness, the clouds - 
may gather and a gusty western wind arise; during the night the 
rain plunges down and the trees creak in the gale, and in the 
morning a sun as bright as yesterday’s may show you the moun- 
tains half cleared of their snow and the winter seemingly 
gone. But let the wind veer to the north and a second storm 
follow ; another night will retransform the hills and make them 
Alps again. And perhaps, if one had to say in what the main 
difference between spring and summer in Westmoreland consists, | 
it would be that in spring-time the changes are more rapid and 
more surprising, and the contrast between valley and summit, 
between the kindness of the mountain’s shelter and the terror of’ 
its brow, is more sharply accentuated, and therefore more fruitful 
in imaginative pleasure. 


THE ARCHBISHOP ON HIS DEFENCE, 


THE policy to which our two Primates committed themselves 
: in 1874 is already embarrassing the wirepullers whose 
pressure they then unhappily obeyed beyond the power of recovery 
even by the most adroit and unscrupulous use of Mr. Tooth’s extra~ 
vagances. It has converted the Archbishop of Canterbury into a 
controversial pamphleteer with an Honorary Canon as his opponent. 
It has also driven a host of distinguished clergymen, of whom 
the one thing that might be predicated is that—whether ‘they are 
High Churchmen of an old-fashioned type or Broad Churchmen 
of the moderate sort—that which they cannot be called is 
Ritualists, into an address to the Episcopate, which the Times, 
in‘ burst worthy of the heaviest father in the last act of the 
most popular piece, denounces for “ its flagrant misrepresentation 
of the present” and “its reckless suggestions for the future”; 
while the Archbishop, who ought to be most sore at such misrepre- 
sentation and recklessness, informs the Memorialists, in the name 
of his brethren, that “I can at once take upon myself to assure 
you that it will receive most attentive consideration.” 

Canon Carter’s pamphlet and the Memorial are varying expres- 
sions of the same complaint, that the Church of Evgland—which 
has in our own generation visibly grown with an -exuberant 


robustness of health for which religious history scarcely finds a 
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parallel—is not merely kept in the same leading-strings which 
might have been wide and easy for it some sixty or seventy years 
since, but that they have actually been tightened by the hands of 
its present nursing fathers. The Canon rather deals with the formal 
questions of the constitution of Church Courts and Church 
legislation, while the Memorial, excepting its unfortunately 
 conclusion—which, we presume, means little more than 
“ deliver Church interests from being debated by Mr. Biggar or even 
Mr. Dillwyn,” but which might be perverted as implying a repudia- 
tion of Parliamentary intervention in spiritual matters—remon- 
strates against “events and documents which have themselvesalways 
been matters of controversy,” rather than “ the living voice of the 
Church,” being made the appeal on controversies about cere- 
monial or doctrine. The Archbishop would probably have 
included both manifestoes in a single reply had he not already 
completed his answer to Mr. Carter before the appearance of the 
Memorial, and his letter to the Dean of St. Paul's displays the 
restraint from which no writer except Mr. Gladstone can escape 
who feels that he has to say the same thing twice over in a few 
days. The Memorialists tried to put a good deal into a few words, 
as well as to make those words sufficiently civil to be accepted by 
the dignitaries whose policy they were in fact arraigning while 
formally appealing to their sympathies. This gave the Archbishop 
the easy literary advantage of being able to charge them with fail- 
ing in accurate distinction; and the point on which he fastened 
was that their paper seemed to confound “ecclesiastical matters 
judicial” and “ ecclesiastical matters legislative”—its whole 
scope really being that it was perp that certain matters 
should be transferred from the judicial to the legislative sphere 
ungagging the living voice, and enabling it to provide for 
according to the necessities, not of the sixteenth, but 
of the nineteenth century. But, after all, the Primate \, 
what have you to complain of? Has not Convocation been 
for some years, and is it not now, discussing the very class of 
subjects about which you seem to be so anxious? To this the 
Memorialists of course might reply—As you have so far given in to 
our principle, and are su pleased with yourself for your concession, 
why now make all these difficulties over a more liberal ap- 
plication of the to which you have yourself, in 
the plenitude of your Metropolitan authority, recourse ? 
This reference of the Archbishop to the revision of rubrics on the 
of the existing Convocations sufficiently answers the inference 
which he attempts to draw, in his letter to Canon Carter, from the 
admitted anomalies of representation in these bodies as now consti- 
tuted, as if that were a reason for not employing the actual instru- 
ment in anticipation of some uncertain day of possible reform. 
He is more happy in his reply to the suggestion that the Supreme 
Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal should be composed of bishops, while 
he weakens his own logic by resisting the restoration of the old 
Consistorial Courts of First Instance, on the ground that in them it 
is not = personal bishop who sits, but his legal representative the 
Chancellor. 


All these considerations, however, are matters of detail com- 
pared with the real ecclesiastical ditticulty of the moment—namely, 
the profound irritation which, as the Archbishop and the Times 
seem at last to have discovered, has been caused, not among the 
Ritualists, but among wide sections of moderate Churchmen at the 
— of which the Public Worship Regulation Act emerged. 

is point the Archbishop’s shortness of memory is astounding. 
He actually seems to believe that that Act is his own measure. No 
doubt the policy which produced it is his by adoption, since the 
day on which he and the Archbishop of York gave their blank 
promissory notes to the Church Association “to putdown Ritualism,” 
which the latter body very reasonably interpreted as a promise to 
in the Archbishop's own felicitous phrase) “ press heavily on loyal 
members of the Church of England who are contented to tread in 
matters of ritual in the steps of what is called the Catholic school of 
our divines, holding at once faithfully to primitive antiquity and to 
the principles of the Reformation.” The tirst draft of this project 
was the suggestion, which never got beyond the embryonic con- 
ditions of a leader in the 7imes, for some sort of diocesan Com- 
mittees, which were to be Courts in everything we the power of 
enforcing respect and obedience to their own conclusions. Then 
came the Archbishops’ genuine Bill, in which those Committees 
had blossomed into a series of new diocesan tribunals of the most 
petty and irritating character. At this stage eterunt the Arch- 
ishops of Canterbury and York, ¢ntroivit the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Lord Shaftesbury, at all events, in knowing what he wants, 
lets the world know it also, and under his remorseless dictation the 
Primates found their immemorial and independent jurisdictions 
transformed into a new conglomerated something which it would, 
hape, be safest (at least for the present) simply to describe as 
rd Penzance’s Court. Still, Lord Shaftesbury assured the power- 
less Primates that his intention was to enable them to keep faith 
with the Church Association, and, as the Church Association 
believed him, the Archbishops could only smile and accept the 
changeling as if it were their own original offspring. 

These simple facts of history—so pertinaciously ignored by 
persons in authority—far more than any details of the Worship 
Act, irritate the great body of that High Church party whose 
continuous existence is indispensable for the maintenance of the 
Establishment ; and as long as Primates continue to split straws over 
the beneficent intentions of the Worship Act, the irritation can 
only go on increasing. The grievance is that they have suffered, 
not under an Act, but under a policy—under a dark, a changeable 
and shapeless something— they felt dogging their steps. It 


| was impossible fur the same men really to like the Archbishops’ 
| Bill ee Shaftesbury’s Bill, and yet the same men professed 
not only to like both Bills, but to see no difference in them, 
because both had been drawn for the same objects of persecution. 
Any stick, no doubt, is good enough to beat a dog with; but the 
High Church party is not exactly a dog; nor ought an Act of 
Parliament for regulating divine worship to be a stick, while the 
only stick which persons had been accustomed to see in a bishop’s 
hand was the crook with which the shepherd gently leads 
his lambs. The old Episcopal investiture was per annulum et 
baculum, which did not mean the gyve and the rattan. 

With the passing of the Act the Archbishops found themselves 
in possession of the material power involved in the choice of the 
new Judyze. They had a wide field out of which they could 
have selected some one, who would have been, if not acceptable to 
the oe against whom the novel jurisdiction was levelled—this 
would have been almost past hoping for—at all events personally, 
and by his antecedents, neutral. They had also the far narrower 
field of those who, from circumstances and not necessarily from 
any fault of their own, would be directly offensive to men already 
so deeply offended and sore all over. Of this class, the person who 
might be trusted most ideally to fulfil all conditions of offensive- 
ness would be a Judge who had been identified with a novel 
jurisdiction repulsive to Churchmen in proportion as they held the 
opinions commonly ticketed as “high,” and unsavoury to all de- 
cent people irrespectively of theological difference—some former 
chief of the Divorce Court. With a rare obtuseness to the feeli 
of those who, having been beaten, might, with safety to the main 
objects of the Act, have been a little coaxed, the Archbishops 
sought their new official in an ex-Judge of the Divorce Court, and 
nominated Lord Penzance. We do not in any way blame Lord 
Penzance for having taken his former office. The Divorce Court 
was part of our system, and any respectable Judge who consented 
to exchange the status of a Puisne Judge for the nauseous business 
on which the newer tribunal subsisted proved himself to be a self- 
sacrificing patriot. But, at the same time, on all considerations of 
policy, he disqualified himself from accepting th.t still newer office 
the raison d étre of which was “ to put down Ritualism.” The action 
of those who put him there seemed, no doubt, courageous to them- 
selves, but in the eyes of the world the courage was quite 
swallowed up in the eccentricity of the proceeding. It was as if 
Mr. Cross were to make Mr. Whalley inspector of prisons, or 
Lord Derby were to send Mr. Gladstone as Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, and Mr. Butler Johnstone as Commissioner to 
Bulgaria. No doubt there was a reason for the selection, 
which was avowed with sufficient bluntness by those chiefl 
responsible for the act. A judge with a pension is so mu 
considered as morally bound to give in return such judicial work 
as his strength permits, that Mr. Gladstone’s Government actually 
made the ineflectual attempt to saddle a Chancellor's retiring 
pension with the legai obligation of sitting on appeal. It was 
accordingly alleged that Lord Penzance would be an economical 
choice, and the belief prevailed for a day or two that, in the joy 
of renewed health, he expected no further remuneration than his 
pension of 3,500/. a year. 

In the meanwhile Sir Robert Phillimore and Mr. Harcourt 
Vernon respectively resigned, and, whenever the Court of Arches 
was convoked, Lord Penzance made his appearance there, claim- 
ing to act, and acting, as Dean of Arches, in face of frequent 
asseverations that, whatever else he might be, he had no right to 
that designation. This was an awkward complication, and, with 
a view of throwing some light upon the situation, Lord Limerick 
lately moved for a return of the appointments of Dr. Lushing- 
ton as Dean of Arches by Archbishop Sumner, of Sir Robert 
Phillimore by Archbishop Longley, and of Lord Penzance by 
Archbishop Tait. These have been produced, and the result is that 
Dr. Lushington and Sir Robert Phillimore took their places by 
letters patent from the respective Primates granting to each of 
them “that you may the better know how and in what manner 

ou are to behave yourself in the exercise of the said office accord- 
ing to what is from law and custom to be known”... . “ finally 
to determine the said causes of appeal according to law and the 
custom of the said Arches Court anciently used” ; which letters 
patent were in either case, according to traditional usage, con- 
firmed by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. Lord Penzance, 
on the other hand, had only to show a deed-poll of Archbishops 
Tait and Thomson with the Queen’s approva eppenting Some as 
for other reasons, so as having been “ Judge Ordinary of the Court 
of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes,” neither to the Deanery of 
Arches nor to the official Principalship of York, but to that tem- 
porary office of a Judge in the Provincial Courts which was by 
the Worship Act to blossom into the old offices on the resignation 
of their respective holders, with a footnote bearing the weighty 
name of Cyrus Waddilove, that upon such vacancies occurring 
Lord Penzance tpso facto sat himself in the vacant seats. 

How far the omnipotence of a not yet interpreted statutory 
enactment may be held to supply the wanting formalities and 
validate the transaction we dare not speculate. We are deali 
with its policy; and we can only say that, if the original selec- 
tion of Lord Penzance palecnech ot | the limits of an almost incon- 
ceivable eccentricity, the apathy or recklessness which has left 
him ex to the charge of being but a cuckoo in the Dean of 
Arches’ nest without the protection of letters patent or the com- 
forting confirmation from a Dean and Chapter of Viger | 
transcends the credible. If there was anything which wo 
either touch the persons whom the Metropolitans desired to 
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manipulate, or about which they would be touchy, it was the 
spiritual and beget ef origin of the Court asserting itself to be 
spiritual which claimed their allegiance; and yet these Metro- 

litans, with the old spiritual forms of appointment handy to 
follow, forgot or refused to use them. It might a month ago 
have been that it was not too late to mend the omission, 
and that even now the forgotten formalities could be pro- 
ceeded with. But unluckily Penzance has himself made 
such remedial action impossible, if—according to a report which, 
after remaining three weeks uncontradicted, may be taken as 


. genuine—he has resigned his office. The grounds alleged for this 


resignation are not a little uliar. It will not be forgotten 
that the object of the esiastical Offices and Fees Bill— 
lately before a Committee of the House of Commons—was, on 
the authentic evidence of Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of London, 
to finda salary for Lord Penzance in addition to the retiring 
pension. Now that Committee had not at that date reported, 
and all that had leaked out of its action was therefore mere 
rumour. Rumour, however, had carried it to Lord Penzance’s ears 
that the Committee had come to the conclusion that no Public 
Worship Judge ought to have higher pay (any pension he 
might | ees earned being included) than the salary of a 
Puisne Judge ; and Lord Penzance, so the report goes, has accord- 
ingly resigned. This would be a sufficiently curious termination 
of a very unsatisfactory epoch of ecclesiastical history. His suc- 
cessor will, it is to rey Rang have letters patent, confirmation, and 
all other things needful. But in the meanwhile Lord Penzance’s 


only claimant to that venerable office who ascended the tribunal 

ortified by any of the ancient formalities, and who had to 
submit, during his whole tenure of office, to hearing his right to 
it openly denied, and the validity of his decrees called in ques- 
tion, without being able to ap 
his appointment in proof of his legitimate succession. 


THE FRENCH ARMY. 


A= the surprises of the last few years none has been 
greater than the extraordinary revival of France. Weakened 
ty the unwholesome atmosphere of the Imperial system under 
Napoleon III., which was consuming as by a slow fever all that 
was greatest and best in her national character, she was subjected 
to a terrible shock in her war with Germany. The wounds which 
she received in the campaign, and the strain placed upon her vital 
energy by the necessity of paying the periodical instalments of an 
unexampled war indemnity, seemed enough to crush the strongest 
and healthiest nation. hen to these were added the ‘excesses of 
the Commune and the internal struggles of various parties, each 
striving for supreme power over a distracted people, the idea began 
to be prevalent in Europe that France was but fultilling the ordi- 
nary human a by passing, after hot youth and powerful 
manhood, into the decrepitude of old age with its various pains 
and diseases. The beaten, like the absent, are always in the wrong, 
and cannot expect to escape the malicious speech of those detractors 
who have envied former prosperit and power. And, no doubt, 
if some “ Saviour of Society’ had succeeded in applying those 
external ointments and plasters which sometimes bring about 
an ap ce of health while rottenness is within, France 
might have succumbed gradually to the effects of the 
poison in her system. Fortunately for her, the doctors 
quarrelled so over their etiquettes and prescriptions that the 
patient was left to nature’s hands, ‘The eruption of the Com- 
mune broke out, and carried off the worst of the poison. Since 
then there has been a period of convalescence, of healthy rebellion 
against potions and pills, and of vigorous though somewhat 
risky exercise of limbs. A relapse is always possible, but every- 
thing is to be hoped from a regimen of seli-denial and plenty of 
fresh air. 


An army is but the expression of national force in a certain 
direction, and we could never have believed in a French army in- 
vented at this time by a Saviour of Society. It is because France 
has had vitality enough to recover naturally, instead of being 
drugged into cessation of pain, that her present military power is 
to be trusted; and some of the very faults in her organization for 
tar are proofs of that spirit of compromise which, if carried out 
in political life, will be the salvation of the country both in peace 
and war. A “Saviour” who had succeeded in crushing all oppo- 
sition might have avoided some errors and supplied some omis- 
sions in the present organization. He would certainly have carried 
it further tewards completion. But the animated and instructive 
debates in the Chamber would have been lost, the burdens 
which the creation of so great an army imposes would have been 
borne grudgingly, and France would have had an Imperial, 
Royal, or Presidential, instead of a National army. The hearts of 
the people would not have gone with it as they go now, 
and war might again have been undertaken against the national 
will, and with deficient means, because the tyrant, call him by 
what name we may, would have been obliged to sacrifice efficiency 
to the necessity of keeping both people and army in good humour. 
All this may seem clear to an Englishman accustomed 
to the use of liberty at home, and to the difficulty it creates in 
devising improvements in our own military organization. But 
@ resident in Paris cannot fail to come under the influence of 
the distrust created by a life spent in terror of the Red spectre on 


to the time-honoured forms of | ] : 
| asserts that “it establishes two sorts of military justice—one for 


one side and of Napoleonism on the other; or to be imbued with 
the healthy spirit of criticism fostered by Parliamentary institu- 
tions. In 1875 such a writer the then Minister of War 
with grave jaults, and threw discredit on the value of the 
new organization. His article in Blackwood drew much at- 
tention to the subject, and a warm debate arose, in which the 
French themselves took little part. We had no doubt at the 
time that his strictures were partly well founded, though mixed 
with considerable exaggeration; and the opinion is confirmed 
by another article in this month’s Blackwood, wherein the 
author represents France as able at last to defend herself against 
attack from the gigantic forces of Germany. To say that an 
army utterly crushed and demoralized six years ago is now able 
to put 455,000 men on the frontier, with 210,000 in the in- 
trenched camps, at the same time having an unconcentrated 
second line of 325,000, and a depét reserve of 310,000 more, 
who would be gradually fitted to take their places in the front 
line—and all this without reckoning the territorial army—is to 
confess that the measures devised at the beginning, and gradually 
carried out by one law after another, cannot have been so very bad 
as the author would have had us suppose two years ago. Given a 

rasa, people ready to submit to anything that might be 
proposed by the Government, and no internal political difficulties, 
it would be easy enough to create a model army ; but the creation 
in six years of such a powerful military organization as France 
now possesses, in the face of diminished resources, warring poli- 


_ tical factions, and the ever-present dread of Red Republicanism, 
judgments as Dean of Arches will stand on record as those of the — 


argues far greater administrative capacity and national common 
sense than the author is even now disposed to attribute to the 
French. Some of his strictures on the laws lately passed are so 
far-fetched as to suggest the thought that he must have looked 
with some care in order to find occasions for criticism. For 
instance, he is very severe on the law of November 1875, and 


the active army, and one for the territorial corps. If a fortress 
is surrendered by a officer, he is liable to be shot ; 
but if its capitulation is signed by a territorial commander, 
he can only be imprisoned. Crime in one case mes mis- 
demeanour in the other.” In this attack the writer appears to have 
adopted a curious blunder committed by M. Amédée Le 
Faure in his valuable book Les lots militaires de la France. The 


| fact is that the military courts are permitted, not enjvined, to find 


extenuating circumstances in certain cases of military crimes com- 
mitted by officers and men of the territorial army, though the 
milder form of sentence is forbidden for culprits of the 

army. If extenuating circumstances are found, the punishment is 
of course one grade less severe. Even had the writer been 
justitied in his statement of facts, he would only have found what 
is common to the laws of other nations. Germany has a differeut 
Jaw for her regular army and for her reserve and Landwehr. 
England has not recognized the punishment of death for her 
militia; and Austria even provides that the officers and men of 
her Landwehr shall be tried by courts composed only of Landwehr. 
We have given this instance of the writer's fallibility, not to dis- 


| eredit the article generally, but to show that whatever errors may 
| have crept into his statements are likely to be in the direction of 
' fault-finding rather than of inordinate praise. France is at least 


as ready for a war of defence as he admits her to be. 
Now in 1870 the utmost force that could be put in line within 
a month against the enemy was 250,000 men, and even this com- 
paratively small army was insufliciently provided with many 
requisites for campaigning. Behind the 250,000 were about 
300,000 for reserves and garrisons. This year, according to the 
statement of the writer, three weeks only would elapse before 
455,000 men were in the field, having behind them such a mass of 
~~ for reserve, for camps, and garrisons as would raise the total 
of the active army to 1,300,000 men; nor must it be forgotten 
that the services of all these men would be really available, 
because the lines of communication and other vulnerable points 
out of reach of the enemy would be sufficiently guarded by the 
men of the territorial army, which, though not yet thoroughly 
organized, would be quite capable of performing such subordinate 
tasks. It is true that good non-commissioned officers are not 
easily to be found for the reserves and for the territorial army ; nor 
are the inducements of a military life sufficient to retain such 
men even in the regular army after their legal term of service 
is expired. But this is a difficulty by no means special to 
France. Every Continental army suffers from the same want. 
The man who makes a good non-commissioned officer will 
a good tradesman or a good clerk, and there are 
few indeed of such in any nation, in comparison with the im- 
mense masses of men now brought under military control, who 
would not prefer the comforts and the liberty of civil life to any 
advantages that can be offered to soldiers in peace. The difficulty 
is one inseparable from large armies, and no means have as yet been 
found powerful enough to overcome it. Again, the arrangements 
for mobilization leave something to be desired, and the decentrali- 
zation of stores—one of the measures forced on the country by the 
experience of 1870—is not yet complete, though oo becoming 
so. We learn from several sources that the French War Office 
considers that two years more must elapse before the army will 
be thoroughly prepared for war, and nothing is more certain than 
that France is, and will be for some years, bound in heavy penalties 
to keep the peace. But the question is whether she has advanced 
so far in her armaments as to be formidable if placed on the defen- 
sive. Nearly three years ago the military caste at Berlin had 30 
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far influenced the counsels of Germany that France would have 
been attacked but for the moderating pressure of England and 
Russia. With t wisdom and self-control the French Govern- 
ment determined at that time to cause their armies to retreat with- 
out fighting, and an appeal would have been made to Europe. Has 
the time passed for submitting to so dire a necessity ? France 
were wantonly attacked now, could she defend herself with fair 
of success P 

There can be but one answer from all who know what prepara- 
tions have been made, and what is now the national spirit. France 
could not only defend herself, but could do so with full hope of 
ing her territoryand military honour. She could not mobilize 

so quickly as Germany, because the dangerous passions of Paris and 
Lyons have prevented her from introducing complete simplicity 
into her military system. Rightly or wrongly, she dare not localize 
her army corps completely. The two uneasy cities have to be 
garrisoned by of the corps belonging to other districts, in- 
stead of having corps of their own. For the seme political reasons, 
the eighteen army corps are not, like those of Germany, composed 


side and Italy thinking of Nice and Savoy on another, with her 
heavy debt and internal difficulties, we need fear no aggression 
from her. She has given too many hostages to fortune. 


RELIGIOUS THEATRICALS. 


A CURIOUS case was heard the other day before the Sheffield 
magistrates as to the lawfulness of performing religious plays, 
It appears that a drama entitled Joseph and his Brethren had been 
enacted at the Albert Hall in that town on Easter Eve, and a 
summons was taken out against the performers by the proprietors 
of the Shetlield Music Hall which had 

for the same purpose, which purpose they n obliged to 
abandon on learning that the a would be illegal, and had 
thereby suffered serious pecuniary loss. The magistrates decided 
that the play, not having received the licence of the Lord 
Chamberlain, was illegal, though he inflicted only nominal 


of men taken almost exclusively from their own nominal districts, 
and ready at any moment to join their own well-known regiments. 
They are composed of men taken from the whole country and 
mixed throughout the service. But, when the moment of mobili- 
zation comes, the soldiers who have passed through the ranks of 
the active army, and are then in the reserve, go to the nearest depots 
to be equi , and thence, as a rule, to the nearest regiments, 
whatever the regiments quartered near them may be. Mobi- 
lization is not, therefore, much delayed from this cause; and the 
device seemed good enough to be adopted in our English scheme 
of mobilization. 


damages. As to the performance itself, it came out at the trial 
that “two donkeys and some bipeds were on the stage,” and the 
latter carried on a sustained dialogue, though the donkeys did not 
bray. There was a proscenium with footlights in front of the 
organ, and a drop-scene representing Jacob and his ladder; and 
the actors, twelve or thirteen in number, wore “ ancient costumes” 
consisting of “a white slop and red belt and trimmings.” The 
“bipeds ” taking part in the play appear not to have been regular 
actors, but artisans, warehousemen, cutlers, and coopers. Whether 
the atiair proved a dramatic success is not stated, but we shall 

robably be not far wrong in assuming that it did not rise mueh 


The French plan of calling out the reserves by placards in the above the level of the strange performance of Moses Bach enacted, 


blic streets is so practical that the Germans have now adopted 
it; and the general result of the changes in the arrangements for 
mobilization is that five days only would be required to place the | 
reserves in the ranks of their battalions and companies, whereas in | 
1870 the same work was calculated to consume seventeen days, | 
and at the end of that time it was not complete. The writer | 
in Blackwood says that it is impossible to judge how long | 
the concentration would take which would bring all the regiments 
into brigades, divisions, army corps, and armies. But he does not | 
say—what is, however, well known—that every detail of arrange- 
menta for marches by road or transport by rail is now carefully 
worked out beforehand in peace on various probable suppositions. 
In this respect the work of the General Staif at Berlin has been 
copied in Paris with such modifications as were found necessary to 
adapt the system to a wealthy nation, the traffic in which is much 
greater than in Germany. Reckoning up together all the quick- 
ening and retarding forces, it is probable that the French concen- 
tration could be performed in about the same time from the first 
measure of mobilization as that found necessary by the Germans in 
1870—namely, three weeks—and we are inclined to think that the — 
time named is rather greater than less than would be required in | 
ctice. On the other hand, Germany has since then 
greatly reduced the duration of her own mobilization and 
concentration, and would be ready before France, if there 
were a question who should be the invader. For this and. 
other reasons France cannot be the aggressor, and it would be an _ 
outrage on common sense to represent Germany as having any 
immediate danger to fear from the revival of mili power in 
France. Immediate danger, we say, because there is, no doubt, a 
remote but very real danger. Money must be counted for some- 
thing in preparation for war, and for still more in the power of a 
nation to the burden of constant warlike preparations in peace. 
And the difference in the power of the purse may be estimated 
when we remember that France has, since the signature of peace 
in 1871, not only paid 200,000,000/. to Germany, but actually 
t about as much in renewing her own armaments. She bears | 
her burdens lightly, has surplusses, and pays off her debt gradually | 
by means of a sinking fund. Seventy millions had up to last year 
been spent on extraordinary military expenses, which will presently 
be no longer required ; for most of the new foriitications are built, 
and the armaments have been, or are being, gradually supplied. 
The whole of the artillery has been re-armed, and the intantr 
‘weapon improved, so we may say that in a year or two the Frenc 
annual war budget will probably show a very considerable decrease. 
On the other side, Germany, though nearly free from debt, can 
hardly support the financial strain. Trade is everywhere 


depressed, the youths taken for the army are sorely needed | 


at home as bread-winners, and the millions obtained from 
France, after raising prices and setting up a fictitious standard 
of wealth and luxury, disappeared, leaving behind them all 
the new cravings begotten of temporary prosperity, without the 
means of gratifying those cravings. France is richer than she 
‘was before, inasmuch as her marvellous resources are known and 
can be counted on. Germany is poorer, just as a man reduced 
from the enjoyment of a thousand a year toa pittance of a hundred 
is poorer than he who has never had more than a hundred or 
lived among wealthier people than himself. ‘Tbe experience of this 
inequality of resources, the view of France calmly arming before 
their eyes for a future tight, has naturally been a source of great 
irritation to the German people. Europe has again and again 
trembled on the verge of new catastrophes, and statesmen may 
well give a sigh of relief if, as we believe, it is at last true or | 
nearly true that France, able to hold her own in a defensive war, 
but now and for a long time to come unpre 


| 


| ae 


as our readers may remember our noticing at the time, last autumn 
in a Welsh Baptist Chapel. How far the theatre, whether secular 
or sacred, is conducive to the cause of public morality or other- 
wise, is a wide question on which the most opposite opinions have 
prevailed in every age. Within the last few weeks the discussion 
has been raised among ourselves, first by two addresses of the Bishop 
of Manchester to the members of the dramatic profession during the 
recent mission held in his cathedral city, and next by the republica- 
tion of a lecture of Dean Close’s, delivered some twenty-five years 
ago, with supplementary comments on the dangerous teaching of 
“that greatly mistaken member of our Episcopal Bench.” Dean Close 
pronounces a sweeping indictment against all plays, actors, and 
playgoers, ancient and modern, which might have emanated from a 
doctor of the old Sorbonne or a Puritan divine of the seventeenth 
century. All scenic performances are unmixedly demoralizing, 
the profession has ever been justly branded as “ infamous,” and 
those who patronize the stage are not much better than those who 
serve it. Into that controversy, however, we need not enter here. 
The performance of Joseph and his Brethren was, it appears, for- 
bidden by the Lord Chamberlain for the precise reason that it 
deals with sacred subjects; and we are far from meaning to say 
that he did not exercise a wise discretion in prohibiting it. No 
intelligent votary of religion or of sacred art would wish to see the 
Ammergau Passion Play suppressed as long as it retains its 

sent unique position and unique excellence. But it would be a 
very difierent matter to have anything like a popular revival 
attempted of the medieval miracle plays—whether presented in 
theatres or in churches—under social and religious conditions 
having so little in common with the “ages of faith.” At the 
same time the prohibition of a religious play, as such, almost in- 
evitably recalls to mind the undoubted fact that the origin of 
the drama, both classical and Christian, was essentially and 
purely religious. This fact is perhaps the more remarkable from 
the bitter, and by no means always or wholly unreasonable, 
hostility which has nevertheless usually existed between the 
Church and the Stage. A brief historical sketch indicating the 
state of the case may not be without interest. 

We need hardly remind our readers of the passionate 
| devotion of the Athenians to the drama, which attained in 
| tue hands of the great Attic tragedians and comedians a glo 
which the lapse of two thousand years has not dunenth 
| The Romans under the Republic strictly prohibited all 
| theatrical representations except such as were directly con- 
nected with the worship of the gods, and the first theatre at 
Rome was erected by Pompey. Hence the Roman drama never 
approached the Greek, and very soon the position of an actor 
became so degraded as to involve perpetual slavery. The gross 
realism which ran through all Roman ideas and institutions, and 
found its culminating expression in the deification of living 
Emperors, resulted on the stage in the actual perpetration “ coram 
populo” of crimes which, according to the Horatian canon, and 
indeed according to the elementary rules of common decency, 
ought not even to be represented there. “ Omnia fiunt ad verum,” 
as Juvenal complained, and the sixth and seventh commandments 
were publicly violated with every cireumstance of revolting 
horror, not in figure but in fact. Nero indeed endeavoured to 
relieve actors from the stigma attaching to them, but it is hardly 
_ wonderful that the moral influence of his patronage should have 
been small. Yet to the last the Pagan theatre was closely con- 
nected with religious observances, and the temple was not 
unfrequently the scene, and the deities the subject, of 
its vilest orgies. This of course only supplied an addi- 
tional motive for the unsparing condemnation of the whole 


for offence, has | institution, root and branch, by the Fathers and Councils of 


become a conservative Power in Europe. With Germany on one | the early Church. They naturally enough regarded it simply 
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as a school of depravity and idolatry from which the faithful must 
escape for their lives as they hoped to be saved. No actor could 
be baptized without first renouncing his profession, and a Christian 
who embraced it was ipso facto excommunicated. By slow degrees, 
and not till long after the conversion of the Empire, the old Roman 
drama died out, and the modern stage, equally derived from a 
religious source, began to take its place. A Scriptural play of 
which Moses was the hero was composed by a Jew in the second 
century, and St. Gregory Nazianzen wrote a Passion Play in the 
fourth, but the time of public performances was much later. In 
the thirteenth century St. Thomas Aquinas discussed the abstract 
question of the lawfulness of the histrionic profession, and decided 
it in the affirmative; “ officium histrionum, quod ordinatur ad 
solatium hominibus exhibendum, non est secundum se illicitum.” 
At first Latin plays were acted in the churches by priests and 
monks, but by the close of the thirteenth century the sacred 
drama had come to assume a popular form, which too often 
degenerated into the coarsest profanity and indecency, and helped 
constantly to bring the Church and the faith of the Church into 
disrepute. When we are told how in France, whenever the seventh 
commandment was to be broken, the actors retired behind a 
curtain—whence the origin of the French proverb “ Derriére le 
rideau ”—it is impossible not to be reminded of the spectacles of 
Pagan Rome. Nor do things seem to have been much better in 
England, where in the fifteenth century, as Malone tells us, 
Adam and Eve were produced on the stage in their primeval 
aspect. The “ Feast of Fools” and the “Feast of Asses "—said 
to have originated in the Eastern Church—the “Boy Bishop,” 
and other kindred performances undoubtedly contributed, as 
readers of Scott’s Monastery will not need to be reminded, to that 
general loosening of reverential ties and associations which pre- 
ceded and partly caused the outbreak of the Reformation. 

With the sixteenth century came the beginnings of the purely 
secular stage, growing up at first, curiously enough, in Italy under 
the patronage of Popes and dignified churchmen. But from the 
first the Gallican Church, which always exhibited the more 
primitive and austere side of Catholicism, set itself sternly against 
the theatre, and never relaxed its opposition till both alike were 
temporarily swept away in the storm of the French Revolution. 
In 1694 the doctors of the Sorbonne decided that the profession 
of comedians involved them in mortal sin, and accordingly no 
actor who had not ebjured his profession could be admitted 
to the sacraments in life or receive Christian burial. Bossuet 
points out, in his Zéflexions sur la Comédie, that the direc- 
tions of the ritual on this head are precise, and the practice 
of the Church constant in accordance with them. Racine in con- 
sequence left off writing for the stage, and in 1761 the work of a 
lawyer composed in defence of it was burnt by the hands of the 
public executioner, and his name struck off the list of advocates by 
a decree of Parliament. In we po and Italy the opposition was 
less vigorously maintained, and even at Rome a sort of compromise 
was eilected. Benedict XIV. allowed dramatic performances 
during the Carnival; and in 1671 an opera-house had been built in 
Rome, though it was not till later that female singers were allowed 
toappexr there. It should be added that the French Calvinists were 
no less emphatic than their Catholic fellow-countrymen in their 
sweeping denunciations of the theatre, following the example 
that Calvin himself had set them at Geneva. One of the first 
acts of the English Puritans during their brief period of 
dominion was the suppression of the theatre. That these 
relizious censors of the stage both in our own and in 
former days have much to say for themselves, there can 
unfortunately be no question. But the experience of all 
civilized nations, of the ancient and modern world alike, goes to 
prove that the histrionic taste, whether in its secular or sacred 
aspects, is based on human instincts, which may indeed be rough- 
ridden or ignored, but cannot be expelled. The Welsh Dis- 
senters, the Sheffield artisans, the Aimmergau nis, and 
the ordinary frequenters of a London theatre bear witness in their 
several ways and degrees toacommona fact of human nature, which 
legislators, moralists, and divines would perhaps show their 
wisdom in seeking rather to regulate than to repress. 


A LIVELY WEDNESDAY. 


VERY. week it is becoming more evident that there is | 


just now some strange electrical element at work in the 
House of Commons which is acting in a very uncomfortable 
way. We have already given some instances of its influence 
on one important personage; and the incidents of the debate 
on Wednesday on Mr. Waddy’s Newspaper Registration Bill 
furnish another striking illustration of the explosive tendency 
which seems to prevail just now in this branch of the Legis- 
lature. It is probable that, if Horace could return to earth, 
and have an opportunity:of observing Parliamentary manners at 


the present time in London, he would be tempted to assign the | 


palm for irritability, not to poets, but rather to politicians. As 
a rule, Wednesday is, as everybody knows, a dull and 
somnolent day in Parliamentary life. There is a morning 
sitting, the attendance of members is usually very sparse, 
and the subjects discussed are not of an exhilarating character. 
At first sight this was very much the aspect of the assembly 
when the proceedings began on Wednesday last. A handful of 
languid legislators, who had apparently come for repose and gossip 


rather than for anything more serious, were dotted about on the 
green benches. Only some minor oflicials were present on the 
‘Treasury bench, and the front Opposition bench was entirely 
vacant. There was, in fact, no trace of interest in, or even attention 
to, what was going on. A speaker was on his legs explaining 
a Bill for which he asked a second reading, but nobody seemed 
to be listening, not even the member who was—with a space be- 
tween—the only other occupant of the bench where the orator had 
risen, and to whom the latter seemed to be chiefly addressing his 
remarks, It was Mr. Waddy who had the ear of the House, and 
Mr. Waddy is not a very rousing speaker, nor did his subject seem 
| to be of an exciting kind. The question which he raised was, in 
‘fact, a comparatively simple one, though perhaps not quite so 
simple as he plausibly represented it. It related to an Act of 
' 1869 by which a previous statute of William IV.’s reign had been 
repealed, on the alleged ground that it had been devised in trou- 
blous times and that the necessity for it had passed away. 
The law thus cancelled contained two parts—one  re- 
lating to newspaper stamps, and the other to the regis- 
tration of the persons responsible for the publication of a 
newspaper; and while Mr. Waddy admitted that, as regards 
the stamps, it was properly repealed, he contended that the need 
of the other pravision as to registration existed just as much as 
| ever, and ought to be revived. In his opinion the abolition of this 
stipulation arose only from inadvertence, and it had the efiect of 
| creating a great ditliculty in proving who was responsible for a 
libel in a newspaper. There had been since then, he said, notori- 
ous instances in which newspapers had conducted themselves in 
the most disgraceful manner, and in which it had formerly been 
the right of aggrieved parties to bring actions for libel 
or criminal proceedings; yet, though it was well known 
who were the guilty parties, the technical difliculty of 
identifying them had been so great as. to enable the 
culprits to escape punishment. The power of the press, he 
| also argued, was enormous, and it was right that it should 
| submit to restrictions which its very influence and power rendered 
necessary; but, practically, the present system of obtaining 
; redress was quite inadequate, for there were cases when, for 
| example, “you had to deal with persons who were lost to all 
| sense of decency and morality,” and “deliberately set themselves 
' to be a nuisance to society, aud to inflict injury upon their fellow- 
countrymen, by pandering to the very vilest tastes and lowest and 
| basest inclinations of the people”; and such persons could not be 
adequately dealt with by merely “extracting from them some 
rtion of the mouey which came stained with some of the 
iniquity to which they had pandered.” They must be made, 
he held, to suiier in person; but the question was how to get 
at them. At present it is the rule that the name of the 
printer and publisher of every newspaper shall be printed on 
it; but this, of course, does not necessarily ensure that either 
of the persons whose names are thus advertised is the one who 
ought to be held responsible at law. He might be a mere 
nominal agent, and a man of straw. And Mr. Waddy gave an 
instance of this, which, though he mentioned no names, will be 
easily recognized:—“ A man was reviled in a newspaper; he 
found out the name of the printer, and on the front of the publi- 
cation the name of the reputed editor; but that did not assist him, 
‘as he had to ascertain who was the real person against whom his 
action should be brought.” On these grounds Mr. Waddy pro- 
posed that, when a newspaper was started, a declaration should 
be made at the office of the Attorney-General, not only setting 
out who was the publisher and the printer, but giving some know- 
ledge of the responsible proprietors. 

It will be seen that Mr. Waddy’s argument was, on the face of 
it, plausible enough. ‘There can be no doubt that the press would 
have an immense power of doing mischief if it were left un- 
checked, and that there ought to be some method of intlicting 
punishment for libe!s by such organs, as there is in the case of 
libels by individuals ; and this principle was generally admitted 
in the debate. At the same time, there is a question as to the 
best means of enforcing this responsibility, and it was from this 
point of view that the Bill was opposed and defeated. It was 
pointed out that the measure, while possibly remedying an existing 
defect in the law, was of a very complicated and oppressive cha- 
racter, and would amount to an unfair interference with personal 
freedom. Mr. Cowen, who was one of the chief spokesmen for the 
| newspaper proprietors, asserted that a member of this class was at 
present treated with exceptionable rigour and severity, He was 
liable to heavy expenses in defending civil actions for libel, and to 
personal arrest in cases of.criminal information, even though the 
otience alleged was committed without his participation or know- 
ledge. There was also a great uncertainty as to what constituted 
a libel, one Judge taking one view and one another, In a recent 
_ case which he cited, it had been decided in one Court that a per- 
| fectly fair report of a discussion at a meeting of a Loard of 
| Guardians, in which a medical officer was censured,-was a libel on 
| the part of the newspaper which published it, because the 
matter was not of sufficient public interest; while a supe- 
| rior tribunal, acknowledging that it was a matter of 

public interest, he'd that the occasion was still not a proper 
one for publication, Mr. Cowen admitted that every profession 
had its black sheep, and among newspaper people there were 
black sheep as well as elsewhere ; but newspaper proprietors ought 
| not to be subjected to exceptional restrictions and penalties, sueh 
| a3 were imposed on no other trade. There were, he said, 1,700 


| Dewspapers published in the United Kingdom, and there was an 
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cous of about fifty cases for libel during the year, or one a week ; 
and the law afforded many opportunities for oppression in this 
way; but there were not more than one or two cases in which 
proprietors had tried to evade their responsibilities. He therefore 
moved an amendment to the effect that the compulsory registra- 
_ tion of the proprietorship of newspapers ought not to be enforced 
unless there was also a provision for the re of the exceptional 
law rendering proprietors criminally as well as civilly responsible 
for the acts of their subordinates. Dr. Cameron expressed a similar 
view ; newspaper proprietors had no objection to full civil respon- 
sibility for their subordinates, but they objected to the vicarious 
responsibility which the Bill would fastenon them. SirC. Russell, 
as an independent observer, remarked that it was well known 
that there was a class of newspapers established to vilify private 
character, and the public was entitled to protection against them. 
So far two sides of the question were presented to the House ; 
the one being that the public required more facilities for proceed- 
ing against newspapers which published libels, and the other that 
newspapers were already too much harassed and oppressed by 
unnec restrictions. In both of these views there is adegree 
of truth; and the question became how a compromise could be 
arranged. Mr. Butt objected to an invasion of private affairs, and 
also to making an employer criminally responsible for an act of a 
servant which he has not directed; and suggested that the 
publisher of a newspaper should be registered, and that it 
should be enacted that, if damages in a civil action were 
given against him, the proprietary of the newspaper should be held 
responsible for them. The Attorney-General took much the 
same view. He thought that no one should be liable to be 
prosecuted criminally for what appeared in newspapers, 
unless it were absolutely proved that he personal knowledge 
of the insertion of the libel or had directed its insertion; but, on 
the other hand, considering the pain and injury caused by libels, 
it was essential that somebody should be responsible for what was 
printed in a a This, in fact, is the real point of the 
question, how to bring home the punishment of a libel to the per- 
son who actually circulates it; and this might be done without 
either invading the legitimate privacy of newspaper proprietors or 
exposing them to criminal penalties for acts done by their under- 
lings without their knowledge and sanction. The practical solu- 
tion would therefore be, as Mr. Butt and the Attorney- 
General suggested, to provide that proceedings should 


taken against the stered publisher of any newspaper 
as the representative of the proprietary, which should be liable for | 
any damages im in an action for libel; and this ought not 
to task very hardly the ingenuity of Parliamentary draftsmen. 

Up to this point the debate had gone smoothly enough, and it 
might very well have ended here. But it was soon apparent that | 
a storm was brewing. Dr. Kenealy unfortunately chose to take 
part in the discussion, and it then assumed another aspect. He | 
went into an argument to show that the press has a right to expose | 
“persons who were guilty of infamous, corrupt, and profligate 
conduct”; and that “the real reason why the present system of 

roceedings in libel cases failed was that those who complained 
not face their alleged libellers by going into court aguinst 
them.” As to protection for the public, he thought it had protec- 
tion enough already, inasmuch as the owner of the copyright and 
the owner of the —_- were usually in a respectable 
position, and could be proceeded against. He added that he was 
not an advocate for libel, but for outspokenness, and this was re- 
ceived with ironical cheers, upon which he expressed his “ scorn 
and contempt for the miserable exhibition which the House had 
just witnessed on the Opposition benches.” It may be thought 
that this was hardly within the limits of Parliamentary language, 
and that the Speaker might well have called him to order; but 
the vein was struck, and Mr. Sullivan immediately followed it up. 
With oue exception, the journalists of this country had,” he said, 
“when challenged to account for the contents of their pages, man- 
fully avowed their responsibility ; once, once only in his memory, 
a man professing to own a pa shown himself 
a slave and a coward.” And he asked, as to himself, 
“what would be said if he, who had four members of his 
family connected with him in bringing out Fg 
should take to publishing libels, and put at _ head of 
his paper ‘ Baited by Sullivan,’ in order by that mean and 
despicable subterfuge to baftle J honest man who might have 
been calumniated in his pages.” Up to this part of the discussion, 
although strong remarks had been made as to the injury done 
by a certain class of libellous newspapers, the language had been 
general, and no names had been mentioned, though no doubt it 
was generally understood who was referred to. Dr. Kenealy, 
having come forward as he had done, had ex himself to 
criticism of his own acts. He had deliberately justified the 
publication of a journal which owes its circulation to scandalous | 
abuse of public men, imputing to them “ infamous, corrupt, and | 
profligate conduct”; and, if nothing had been said to show the | 
strong and universal feeling of the House on this subject, Dr. | 
Kenealy might have used the silence as a condonation of his | 
offence. Mr. Sullivan was therefore perfectly entitled to refer to 
Dr. Kenealy’s conduct in connexion with a notorious journal 
which bears the name of his family; but it was unnecessary and | 
irrelevant to go back upon Dr. Kenealy’s previous life. Moreover, 
the expressions which Mr. Sullivan used were certainly not of a 
ind that ought ever to be heard in the House of Commons, and 
the Speaker might have been ex Afterward 
when the two members met in 


to in 


the lobby, an altercation 7 


arose 5 | 


and when the matter was brought before the House the Speaker 
of course found that the House had jurisdiction beyond its formal 
limits, and Dr. Kenealy was, by a vote of the House, compelled to 
—. It is much to be regretted, however, that such a scene 
should have occurred; and it is to be hoped that some means of 
preventing the violence of language which seems to be now spread- 
ing may be devised. 


A CARDINAL ON ROMAN HISTORY. 


=< MANNING keeps us at work. At the very time 
when we were saying what we had to say about his exposi- 
tion of the latest stage in Roman ecclesiastical history, we were 
musing as to what he had been saying, in some sort at the same 
moment, on some much earlier pieces of the history of Rome, alike 
of her Pontifis and of her Emperors. As a rule, the Cardinal is not 
lucky in dealing with remote times. He has more than once before 
now made himself memorable by attempts at expounding English 
history which cannot be called happy. Perhaps few people ne 
carried in their heads till now the Cardinal’s grotesque pictures 
of the reigns of John and Henry the Third; yet it is something 
to see those reigns as they appear to one with whom it is a sup- 

moral duty to reconstruct the facts according to a theory, 
and that a theory which no Englishman of the thirteenth century 
would have understood. Moreover, while taking upon himself to 
rebuke the — inaccuracies of certain writers, while venturing 
to speak of “ the nursery tales which passed for history in England,” 
the Cardinal added to them a tale which differed from such nursery 
tales only in this, that it must be a very Ultramontane nursery 
indeed in which it is likely to be told. When the Cardinal told 
us that Innocent the Third condemned the Great Charter, not 
because he disliked its contents, but because he disliked the way 
in which the Charter had been won, the subtle point which he 
raised was one of no importance whatever to any human creature 
except Innocent the Third himself and those who are bound to 
make out a case for every act, and even every thought, of Innocent 
the Third.* But when the Cardinal went on to tell us that the 
barons and people of England consented to the Pope’s deposition 
of John, it was time to turn to our books and to explain that the 
Cardinal had made the slight slip of confounding the barons and 
people of France with the barons and people of England. But 
the Cardinal is not satisfied with thus cutting his tingers with 
the history of his own island ; he must needs go and cut them still 
deeper with the ancient history of the city to one form of which he 


| has transferred his allegiance. In an Easter discourse reported in 


the newspapers, he has been rashly meddling with the early 
history of Christian Rome. To be sure, he did a little in that way 
in the same discourse in which he set forth his theory of the Great. 
Charter. He there told us what in plain words comes to this—that 
the Empire had always depended on the Papacy, and that the 
Pope had an acknowledged right to depose the Emperor. This is 
one of those things which it is hard to argue against. If we tried 
to dispute with the Cardinal about the matter, if we asked for any 
proof that either the Emperor or the world in general acknow- 
ledged any such power, he would doubtless put aside such 
questions as not to the point. The power would have, in his eyes, 
quite as much acknowledgment as it needed, if any Popes chose, 
as some Popes undoubtedly did choose, themselves to assert the 
wes That there are at least as many cases of Emperors deposing 

opes 23 there are of Popes deposing Emperors would be easily set 
aside by saying that, whenever an Emperor deposed a Pope it was. 
a case of usurpation, while, whenever a Pope de an Esa ror, 
it was the exercise of a lawful jurisdiction. In this way the dispute 
might be carried on for ever without either side getting one step 
nearer to conviction. Still, after all, there are some questions 
of mere fact involved in the dispute. It can hardly be denied by 
any one who looks simply to the recorded facts of authentic 
history that the jurisdiction of the Emperor over the Pope was at 
any rate exercised long before the jurisdiction of the Pope over the 
Emperor. If the Pope had from the beginning a divine and 
eternal jurisdiction over the Emperor, including a right to de 
the Emperor, that jurisdiction, to say the least, was fated to 
slumber for many centuries. But what is lacking in history may 
possibly be made up in legend; and it may be that a discourse 
delivered as a religious exercise in the Pro-Cathedral may be held 
to be less strictly bound by the laws of historical criticism than 
when the same author gives the world his thoughts in the more 
secular shape of an article in the Contemporary Review or the 
Nineteenth Century. At all events, we have before us two re 
of a discourse by the Cardinal, according to one of which at 
he does seem, as perhaps he was entitled to do, to assume the ex- 
istence of a very large allowance of faith on the part of his 
hearers. The odd thing is that the most remarkable part of the 
discourse, as it appears in the report in the Daily News, does not 
appear at all in the report in the Zimes. Still it is more likely 
that the Times should, for any reason or through any accident, 
have left it out, than that the Daily News should have invented it 
or dreamed it. We assume therefore that the substance is genuine, 
giving the Cardinal the usual benefit of any pranks of reporters 
with regard to particular expressions, 

The Cardinal then, according to both reports, begins by saying 

that, as there is an Eastern question, so there is also a Romay 
question. And, according to the Daily News, he goes on to say 


* Sce Saturday Review, December 11, 1875. 
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that of the Roman question there is but one solution. That solu- 
tion is “the divine commission given by Jesus Christ to His 
disciples.” Well and good; but surely something must have been 
left out between this and what comes next; for to common under- 
standings the leap seems a rather bold one :— 

The Pope of Rome had never been a subject of secular authority, and, 
without speaking prophecy, never would be. After 300 years of persecu- 
tion, the first Christian Emperor, Constantine, saw the incongruity of two 
sovereigns reigning in the same capital, and he therefore founded Constanti- 
nople, and removed thither, leaving the head of the Christian Church in the 
capital of Christendom, the city of Rome. 
We are here landed in the old controversy about de jure and de 
facto. The Cardinal can hardly mean to say that the early Bisho 
of Rome were not subject de facto to the secular power of the 
heathen oe. Every tale, true or false, of persecution and 
martyrdom does of itself imply this kind of subjection. And 
those who go by history instead of legend will find that the 
Bishops of Rome were just as much the subjects of the Christian 
Emperors as they had been of their heathen predecessors. But of 
course in all cases, whether the Emperor be Diocletian or Justinian 
or Henry the Third, the Cardinal will equally say that the exercise 
of Imperial authority was only de facto and not de jure. Again 
we cannot argue on these terms; but we may wonder at the 
monstrous legend, the “ nursery tale,” to quote the Cardinal's own 
words, which he puts forth as his account of the foundation of 
New Rome. We wonder whether he really believes in the legend 
of the baptism and the leprosy and the porphyry bath. It really 
looks like it, when the motive for the foundation of Constantinople 
is said to be that Constantine “saw the incongruity of two 
sovereigns reigning in the same capital.” There is something 
gr ue beyond words in the notion of the Emperor and the 

ishop of Rome being alike sovereigns and alike reigning in 
the fourth century. But, for aught we know, some doctrine of 
non-natural senses might lead to such strange uses of lan- 
pase: If the Pope was not actually a sovereign, he ought to 

ave been one; if he did not actually reign, he ought to have 
reigned. So he may be said to have been a sovereign, and to have 
reigned, by the same kind of license by which a certain inscription 
in Rome itself enlarges the list of English kings by a James the 
Third, a Charles the Third, and a Henry the Ninth, whose reigns 
are quite unknown to us here at home. But the motive which the 
Cardinal's legend attributes to Constantine is one which curiously 
illustrates the popular confusions as to the places of Imperial 
dominions in Constantine’s age. If Constantine moved to Byzan- 
tium out of deference to the Bishop of Rome, it could hardly have 
been from the same motive that Diocletian moved from Nikomédeia, 
and Maximian to Milan. Or again, does the Cardinal think that 
it was simply with the same view of leaving Rome quite free for 
the Pope that Constantine had himself reigned at Trier, and his 
father, still further off, at York? The legend, not at all unnatu- 
rally, brings Old Rome and New into a distinct opposition which 
did not exist at the time. It supposes a sudden change, a 
sudden transfer of the seat of empire from the Old Rome to the 
New, which never happened. Itis one of the hardest things to 
make people understand that, if by the seat of empire we under- 
stand the ordinary dwelling-place of the Emperor, Rome had 
ceased to be the seat of empire some while before Constantine 
enlarged Byzantium into Constantinople. It needs some grasp of 
the state of things to take in that some half-dozen other pee 
from Antioch to York, had already supplanted Rome, and that all 
that Constantine did was to make a better choice than any of his 
predecessors, and to inaugurate his choice in a more solemn 
manner. That is to say, while his predecessors had simply esta- 
blished themselves in existing cities, Constantine founded a new 
city, or at least so greatly enl: an old one that it might pass 
for the creation of a new one. But before him, just as much as 
after him, Rome had really been ruled from some one or other of the 
cities which had supplanted her. Rome was occasionally visited 
by Emperors; its ion was a point of importance in wars 
between rival Emperors; but it had ceased before Constantine's 
day to be the ordinary dwelling-place of the Augustus, or even of 
the Cesar. What Constantine really did was, whereas other 
Emperors had simply forsaken Rome for other cities, in some sort 
to transplant Rome herself to another site. 

Yet even out of legends something may be learned, and it is 
always curious to see how they arose. The notion that Constan- 
tine was the first Emperor to forsake Rome for another dwelling- 
place was naturally enough suggested by his formal inauguration 
of Constantinople as the New Rome. Nikomédeia and Trier had 
not been thus solemnly honoured. The establishment of Constan- 
tinople did not set aside Trier as an Imperial dwelling-place ; but 


its specially solemn establishment reduced Trier and every other | 


Imperial dwelling-place to a rank altogether secondary. 
médein it set aside altogether. That is, the experiment of 
Constantine succeeded better than the experiment of Diocletian. 
Constantine, by his wiser choice, called a new power into the 
world, a power which has gone on to our own yo Constanti- 
nople did really become the New Rome for ever. Trier, Ravenna, 
and their fellows, sank out of notice. It was no wonder then that 
they should be forgotten, and that the act of Constantine should 
be mistaken for the first act of the kind, for a deliberate transfer 
of the seat of the Roman power from the Old Rome to the New. 
Add to this that it so happened that, just at the very moment 
before Constantine set up the New Rome, a gleam of renewed im- 
portance had flashed across theOld. Maxentius had dwelled more 
at Rome than any Emperor for some time before him or after him, 


Niko- | 


and the defeat of Maxentius by Constantine at the Milvian bridge 
was one of the most striking incidents of the time. The possession 
of Rome was the immediate object of dispute between the contend- 
ing ogee In a certain sense, though not in the sense implied 
by the legend, Constantine did move from the Old Rome to 
the New. 

Then, too, the motive mythically assigned to him, that of 
leaving Old Rome to its Bishop, is in some sort the reflection 
of the results which really came of the act of Constantine. Con- 
stantine did not leave Rome in order that the Bishops of Rome 
might reign ; but the Bishops of Rome gradually came to reign 
because the Emperors had left Rome. The difference between the 
jg, 3 position of the Bishops of the Old Rome and the Bishops of 
the New comes of the fact that the Emperor was always at hand in 
the New Rome, and was hardly ever at hand in the Old. The 
Bishops of the forsaken capital gradually grew into sovereigns, and 
they grew into sovereigns lesenee the real sovereign was not there. 
It was an easy turning about of things to say that the real sovereign 
took care not to be there in order that the Bishops might grow into 
sovereigns. But Constantine, Justinian, Charles, and Otto would 
alike have been amazed at the doctrine that the Bishop of their 


ancient, though forsaken, capital had ceased to be their subject, 


because their ancient capital had been forsaken. They would have 
been yet more amazed at the doctrine that their ancient capital had 
been forsaken of set purpose in order that he might cease to be 
their subject. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


HEN a Government department is in want of information, a 
Select Committee is a very proper instrument through 
which to seek for it, and, if we are to assume that the Privy Council 
is really unable to determine the effect which the importation of 
live animals has upon the introduction of the cattle disease, or to 
pronounce how far such importation is essential to the food supply 
of the country, the object of Lord Sandon’s notice of motion is 
sufficiently plain. The Government are confronted by a fresh out- 
break of the cattle plague in this country. On the one hand, the 
are urged to prohibit the importation of live cattle, through bs 
the infection is conveyed to English stock. The efficacy of this 
remedy is undoubted ; but the possibility of applying it without pro- 
ducing a rise of prices not much less disastrous than that caused 
by the plague itself has often been questioned. On the other 
hand, they are implored not to diminish the already. inadequate 
supply of meat in order to save the cattle-farmer from possible 
loss, and thus benefit a particular class at the expense of the 
community at large. The decision which of these representations 
shall be attended to when the moment for choosing between them 
comes undoubtedly depends on the two considerations set out in 
Lord Sandon’s notice. If it is the importation of living animals 
that brings the cattle plague, it is plainly wise to check it at the 
first symptom of danger, unless the effect of this measure would 
be to make meat still scarcer and dearer than it is made by the 
disease with which we are dealing. Although, however, 
Lord Sandon’s definition of the scope of the Committee's 
inquiries is sufliciently appropriate, it is hard not to feel 
some doubt as to the need for further inquiry on the 
subject. Is our knowledge about the cattle plague so ele- 
mentary that, without the aid of a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, the Government cannot undertake to 
pronounce how the disease is brought to this country, or what 
would be the consequence of prohibiting the importation of live 
cattle? We thought it was generally acknowledged that the 
rinderpest is not indigenous in this country, and that if no live 
cattle came from abroad there would be’ no more vutbreaks of 
cattle plague. If this is the case, what ible good can come of 
an inquiry into the effect which the importation of live foreign 
animals has upon the introduction of disease into this country ? 
The effect that the importation of live foreign animals has upon 
the introduction of disease into this country is that it introduces 
it. If there were no importation, there would be no disease, 
and for all practical purposes that is knowledge sufficient. So 
again with the question how far such importation is essential 
to the food supply of the country. We thought that it was 
acknowledged that 95 per cent. of the meat consumed by the 
ple of this country is bred at home, and that of the 
live r cent. that comes from abroad three-fourths are con- 
sumed in London. If these facts are undisputed, two things seem 
to follow. First, prohibition of importation would only deprive 
us of san-tweatiods part of the total supply. Secondly, aguinst 
even this deprivation there must be set the diminution in the 
supply ca by the restrictive measures that are applied as soon 
as an outbreak of cattle plague occurs, Consequently, apart from 
the consideration of the possible destruction of the main source of 
our supply, the benefit arising from the importation of live cattls 
at ordinary times is qualified by the annoyance arising from the 
restrictions on the movement of home cattle whenever there is 
any fear of the cattle plague. What can a Select Committee 
add to these facts? Of course if they are not facts, if the 
Government is not sure whether the meat supply does 
not depend upon foreign importation to a greater degree 
than is generally supposed, it is very proper to make further 
inquiries. At present, however, it looks a little as though the 
Government had not quite the courage of its knowledge, and 
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wanted to get the support of a Select Committee before proposing | Parisian atmosphere. Such conditions are of course not perma- 


further legislation. This may easily turn out to be a less prudent 
course than it seems. A Select Committee which has only pretty 
well-ascertained facts to inquire about is sure to come to its 
work with perfectly formed opinions ; and as those who are known 
to object to the prohibition of importation of live animals must 
be represented on the Committee equally with the other side, the 
probability is that there will be virtually two reports, and that 
when the inquiry is over the Government will find that the appeal 
to a Committee has had no result except to make legislation more 
difficult and invidious than it was before. 

At the last meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society an important Report was presented by Professor Brown of 
the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council. This Report 
shows very plainly how difficult it is to enforce precautions against 
the cattle plague when once it has got a footing in the country. 
The owners of stock seem to be very indifferent to the danger, 
thinking perhaps that, as a large part of any loss they may sufler 
will be repaid them by the Government, it is better to run the 
risk of the disease attacking their stock than to incur the certain 
cost and inconvenience of keeping them in strict quarantine. In 
by far the majority of instances, says Professor Brown, the late out- 
brealis have been caused, not by contact with diseased animals, but 
by contact with persons or substances that have themselves been 
in contact with diseased animals. Several instances of this are 
mentioned in the Report. Although, whenever the cattle plague 
has appeared in the neighbourhood, the owners of dairy stock are 
empowered to forbid the entrance of any persons into their pre- 
mises without permission, such prohibition is never enforced, and 


} 


nent; and on two days in last week there were thunderstorms in 
Paris the approach of which made the air as heavy and uncomfort- 
able as it would have been in London. Nor is rain in the abstract 
any more pleasant there than here ; but there is a resource which 


| is wanting in London in the covered arcades of the Palais Royal 


it has been publicly stated that men known to have been in con- | 
tact with diseased animals are allowed to go away without being | 


disinfected. A man whose business lies about cattle may easily 
be employed on more farms than one, and in that case here is a 
vehicle of infection in full and constant working. It is known 
that milk churns and other similar apparatus are moved from 
diseased farms without disinfection, and, as it is not likely that 
they are takenaway simply to be unused, we have here another certain 
mode of conveying the disease which is known to be in operation. 


Again, the fodder and manure of diseased animals hasto be disposed of 


somehow. The proper way of disposing of it is to burn it with- 
out loss of time or change of place ; but Professor Brown intimates 
that owners of stock generally seem quite unaware of the danger 
of carrying about these infected matters. These, no doubt, are 
only some of the ways in which the directions of the local authori- 
ties are evaded ; and when to this are added the numerous cases in 
which the local authorities themselves are not properly alive to 
the danger, or have interests to serve which would be injured by 
the adoption of the necessary measures, the inferiority of pre- 
cautions which aim at localizing the disease in the country to pre- 
cautions which aim at keeping the disease out of the country be- 
comes very plain. We gave an example of the supineness of local 
authorities some weeks ago, and when inquiries are being instituted 
into the origin and history of the recent outbreak, it will be well to 
ascertain why, when reports of the existence of the cattle plague in 
Hull were freely circulated, and a dairyman in the town had 
suddenly taken the strangely suspicious step of sending the whole 
of his stock to the butcher to be slaughtered and sent up to the 
London market, the local authorities did not take the trouble to 
make any inquiry into the reports. It rests with the Hull 
authorities to say whether the disease shall be stamped out at its 
first appeayance in the port, or be spread over all the neighbouring 
counties. 

The recent importation of American beef shows that, given the 
supply of meat, it is perfectly possible to land it in this country 
in a saleable condition without bringing the anjmals over alive. 
If this can be done where America is the purveyor, it can 
be done equally well where Holland and Germany are the 
rece. If the importation of living cattle were pro- 

ibited except for breeding purposes, the home supply would 
be protected against a danger from which at present it is never for 
a moment free, and which it seems impossible to ward off com- 
 acrmd by any less drastic measure. But the enterprise which has 

idged the Atlantic would certainly not be baffled by the German 
Ocean. If very fair meat can be sent over dead from the United 
States, it can equally well be sent from nearer countries. The 
doubts that exist as to the continuance of the American meat 
supply relate not to the means employed for bringing it to this 
country, but to the amount of cattle that will be permanently 
available, and to the quality of the meat sent over. Neither of 
these possible difficulties would exist in the case of Continental 
meat. Its amount and character are known quantities, which 
would be wholly unaffected by the substitution of slaughter at the 
Dutch or German port for slaughter at the English butcher's. 


PARIS AT EASTER. 


bhp could well be more striking than the change from 
the heavy oppression of the London climate last week to the 
brightness and freshness of the sky under which the Parisians live. 
The sensation might be compared to that of coming out of a long 
tunnel or up from the recesses of a dingy mine into the clear air 
again. y and mind alike seem revived by the liveliness which, 
under favourable conditions, appears to be a component part of the 


and the Rue de Rivoli. An affliction far more disagreeable than 
rain, and for which there is no remedy to be found, is due to the 
progress of the new street which is to run from the Place 
du Théatre Francais to the Opera. To attain this desir- 
able end houses are being pulled down and foundations dug 
amid all that fussiness and exhibition of admirable but 
misdirected energy which are in I'rance inseparable from any 
undertaking of the kind. The road is blocked up, so that where 
carriages formerly went by astraight route to the boulevard they 
now have to go a long way round. ‘This it would not be difiicult, 
perhaps, to endure with philosophy; but it is less easy to bear 
unmoved the annoyance caused by the ceaseless procession of lum- 
bering carts loaded with stone and rubbish, and drawn by horses 
adorned with picturesque, but one would think uncomfortable, 
sheepskins, which pass to and fro from morning till evening along 
the most crowded thoroughfares of Paris. The drivers of these 
carts seem to take an absolute delight in delaying the progress of 
carriages and foot passengers, and a fine dust from the rubbish 
contained in the carts floats about in the air and attacks with 
malignant persistency the noses, eyes, and mouths of all whom it 
encounters. However, the Parisian temperament is cheerful, end 
people who live in Paris can no doubt afford to put up with a good 
deal of inconvenience for the sake of the comfort to be gained when 
the new street is finished. 

Visitors to Paris have been unfortunate in more than one way. 
The Théitre Frangais has been deprived, only ir is to be hoped 
for a time, of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, who has been obliged to 
go to Mentone for her health. It would have been some consola- 
tion for the great actress’s absence to have seen the revival of 
Régnard’s Le Joueur, in which M. Delaunay made a great hit in a 
new line of part. But M. Coquelin, who played one of the most 
important characters, has been seriously unwell, and, it is feared, 
may not be able to act again for some little time to come. Under 


revival of L’Amphitryon, which has been successful, and L’ Ami 
Fritz, which continues to afford delight to the audiences of boys 
and girls to whom it is supposed especially to appeal. Indeed, 
beyond the fact of its being “‘ une piece honnéte,” which was its 
great recommendation to the theatre, it is impossible to discover 
any but a very mediocre merit in the production so far as its 
authors are concerned. The puerilities in which the piece abounds 
seem hardly worthy of the attention given to them by the first 
theatre of Europe; there is something incongruous in seeing two 
sociétaires and a rising pensionnaire of the Comédie Francaise 
gravely sitting in a row and swallowing soup in rhythmical 
measure amid the childish, if innocent, laughter of the audience. 
And when delight is caused by the patriotic passages scattered 
through the play, one cannot help remembering with some amuse- 
ment that, for the express purpose of introducing them, the scene 
of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s story has been changed from 
Bavaria to Alsace, and that the enthusiasm of the characters in the 
novel is given to “la patrie Allemande.” L’Ami Fritz himself 
isa personage in whom it is next to impossible to take any 
interest. His greediness is unpleasant, and is mixed up with his 
love, just as that of Le Conscrit is when he longs at the same 
moment for a sight of his sweetheart’s face and a good bowl of 
bouillon. The rabbi David Sichel is made interesting by the 
force of the piercing intellect and skill brought to bear on the 
character by M. Got, who, while he gives a grotesque and even 
impish aspect to the part, yet contrives to arouse a curious sym- 
pathy with it. But in truth the rabbi, who goes about the world 
trying to make everybody marry and have families, is nothing more 
than a crazy old idiot, whose discourses, if delivered by any 
actor inferior to M. Got, would be inefiably tiresome. The one 
character in the play that is really interesting is Suzel, the peasant 
girl who wins the heart of the voracious Fritz; and the interest 
felt in her is due more to the charm of Mlle. Reichemberg’s acting 
than to any attractive quality in the authors’ treatment of the 
part. Mlle. Reichemberg as Suzel abandons her usual lightness 
and airy grace of manner, and wears an aspect of pretty shyness 
which is admirably suited to the character. The gradual growth 
of the unconscious girl’s love for Fritz is indicated with rare skill ; 
and the tenderness with which the end of the second act, when 
the rabbi discovers her secret, is played has a penetrating truth. 
It is Mlle. Reichemberg who gives to the play the touch of romance 
and poetic interest in which it is of itself wanting; and it is 
difficult to imagine that the effect of its representation without 
either her or M. Got can be anything but terribly dreary. M. 
Febvre, whose performance of Fritz is clever, but somewhat heavy, 
and marred as usual by frequent indistinctness of utterance, is 
going to try the experiment of taking the play through the pro- 
vinces and to London with a scratch company—an intention which 
shows a remarkable confidence in his own powers. Minor parts at 
the Frangais are well played by MM. Barré and Coquelin cadet, 
and by Mile. Jouassain, whose acting in a scene with Fritz in the 
third act is admirable. The stage management of L’Ami Fritz 
was undertaken by M. Delaunay with the happiest result. ‘There 
is only one slip to be discovered throughout, and that is that, after 
Fritz has made a great business of providing a quantity of bottles of 
fine wine for his guests, six of them are put away on the side- 
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board, and never so much as mentioned during the very realistic 
dinner which takes place. At any other theatre such a trifle 
would no doubt pass unnoticed ; but where one is accustomed to 
look for perfection of arrangement, the smallest blot catches the 


eye. 

An event of special interest to the members of the Comédie 
Francaise and their friends, and the interest of which spread to a 
wider circle, was the wedding of the son of perhaps the most 
accomplished actor in the company, whose high and generous 
character has made him as much liked and respected in private 
life as admired upon the stage. The ceremony was gone through 
in the church of St. Séverin, and derived an additional interest 
from the music being volunteered by members of the Opéra 
Comique et M. Bouhy, for whom a most successful future 
has been prophesied by M. Faure, sang very much in that admir- 
able singer's style with most impressive effect. The evening dress 
assumed by the relations and friends on the occasion of a French 
Roman Catholic wedding has at first something of an odd and 
sombre effect to English eyes; but this is of course relieved by the 
colour and light which are wanting in the Protestant ceremony. 
When the service is ended, the guests defile past the bride and 
bridegroom and their parents in the sacristy, expressing their good 
wishes as they pass—a method which has perhaps some advantages 
over the confused hand-shaking and embracing which go on upon 
like occasions in an English vestry. 

The success of M. Sardou’s Dora at the Vaudeville is well 
deserved both by author and actors. The piece is written in M. 
Sardou’s happiest manner, avoids harping on the well-worn string 
of illicit relations between men and women, and is strong without 
being disagreeable. One or two sentences might, it is true, be 
omitted with advantage, but in the general tone of the piece there 
is nothing unpleasant. It opens in the room of an hotel at Nice, 
where the Marchioness de Rio Zarésand her daughter Dora areliving. 
They are in the utmost poverty, but manage to keep up appear- 
ances and entertain after a fashion; and the various characters of 
the society they frequent are revealed in an ingenious fashion by 
Favrolle, oneof their acquaintances, an advocate, taking up the cards 
from their basket in their absence and discussing the owners. 
Here occurs one of the cleverest lines in the piece; Princess 
Bariatine, by way of vindicating an acquaintance who has a 
somewhat mythical husband, says, “ Avez-vous jamais vu mon 
mari?” The answer is, “ Et vous, princesse?” To which she 
replies, “ Rarement.” The Marchioness de Rio Zarés, excellently 
played by Mme. Alexis, who keeps up a strong Spanish accent 
throughout, has set before her as the object of her life to find an 
eligible husband for her daughter, who on her side cordially detests 
the life of scheming which she is forced into keeping up. The 
first act is ended by her outburst of scorn and anger at dishonour- 
able but magnificent a made to her by a certain 
Stramir. Before this, Tekly, a friend who has got into 
trouble with the Austrian Government, comes in to bid good-bye 
to her, saying that he is on his way to Corfu, and gives her a 
ag of himself, with an inscription to her on the back. 

his photograph is presently stolen by the Countess Zicca, the 
villain of the piece and its least likely character, and upon this 
theft the action of the play turns. Leaving aside certain political 
interests which are brought in, we may say that in the second act we 
find the Marchioness established without her daughter’s knowledge 
as a spy in Austrian pay through the agency of a Baron van der 
Kraft, who is one of the people whom Favrolle somewhere de- 
scribes as “des agents désavoués et désavouables.” In the same 
act Dora accepts an offer of marriage from André de Maurillac, a 
young diplomatist whom she has long loved. In the third act 
Van der t, alone with Countess Zicca in the room where the 
wedding party are to assemble when they come from church, tells 
her that he is anxious to possess a certain draft of a treaty locked 
up in André’s desk. This she manages to steal under such cir- 
cumstances that suspicion must fall on Dora. While Dora 
has gone to change her dress and André is talking to 
Favrolle, Tekly enters, and without Imowing to whom André 
is just married, proceeds to denounce Dora and her mother 
as spies who have had him arrested and imprisoned in 
Austria. Here is the one blot in the construction of the 
piece; it is scarcely credible that André should not at once 
say to Tekly, “ You are speaking of my wife,” instead of letting 
him complete his accusation. This improbability ted, the 
scene which follows between Tekly, André, and Favrolle is one of 
thrilling excitement. Tekly is induced, most unwillingly, to bring 
forward the circumstance of the photograph which was produced 
as evidence against him, to con what he has said, and close 
upon the blow given to André by this intelligence comes the dis- 
covery that the papers have been stolen from his desk, apparently 
by Dora or her mother. The great point of the act, however, and 
indeed of the whole play, is the scene between the three men. M. 
Pierre Bertoh as André displays a passion and fire which one 
would not have ex from his performances at the Francais ; 
M. Dieudonné represents the friendly devotion tempered by 
professional calmness of Favrolle which avails to quell the storm 
with admirable delicacy; and M. Train gives as true and manly 
thos to the distress of Tekly, when he finds whathe has done, as does 

. Pierre Berton to that of André. The rest of the play is taken 
up with the discovery on Dora’s that her newly-married hus- 
band suspects her, with his and her despair, and with the final 
solving of the mystery. The discovery of the Countess Zicca’s 
guilt by Favrolle is a iece of ingenuity on M. Sardou’s part, 
and it is difficult to conceive the scene of her confession being 


better played than it is by M. Dieudonné and Mlle. Bartet, whose 
performance is full of promise. In Mlle. Pierson’s representation 
of Dora it would be difficult to find a fault. The honest 
and high nature of the girl, preserved in spite of adverse 
circumstances, is shown to the spectator with rare judgment and 
power; the first dawning upon her of the terrible fact 
that her husband suspects her tobe a spy and a thief, and her 
indignant refusal to defend herself against the charge, are given 
with remarkable fineness and force, and her falling senseless when 
he rushes out saying that he will kill himself—an intention which 
he prudently abandons—has the impress of truth. M. Parade is, 
as always, excellent after his own fashion as Van der Kraft; and 
Mile. Montaland gives much point to the character of the Princess 
Bariatine, which gains some interest from being known to be a 
portrait of a real cas princess resident in Paris. The piece is 
to be “ adapted” for the English stage at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre; and if the management can find an adapter who will not 
spoil it, and three actors who can adequately play the t scene, 
which under present conditions appears next to impossible, there is 
no very obvious reason why the experiment should not be at least 
as successful as M. Febvre’s of playing L’Ami Fritz all by himself. 


THE DEPRESSION IN THE IRON TRADE. 


R. WATERHOUSE, the accountant to the Board of Arbi- 
IVIL tration for the North of England Iron Trade, has issued his 
quarterly return for the three months ending with February last, 
and the document merits careful attention even from general 
readers. The iron trade is one of the most important in the country. 
It gives employment to a vast number of people, the well-being of 
whose families rises and falls with every fluctuation in the trade. 
And moreover it is one of the manufactures in which as a nation 
we are pre-eminent. We have, it is true, to sustain the com- 
petition of several rivals, but we continue to maintain a superi- 
ority over them. Still, important as the trade is in itself and for 
the sake of the multitudes whose welfare is bound up with it, 
the real interest of Mr. Waterhouse’s figures lies elsewhere. Iron, 
in fact, has now become the great instrument of modern industry. 
It has been said that the civilization of a country is measured by 
the quantity of iron it uses, and the saying is hardly an exaggera- 
tion. Look, for example, at a railway; what is it but a 
road of iron laid upon an earthen platform? Again, iron is 
rapidly supplanting wood in the building of ships. A quarter 
of a century ago a ship was a structure of wood into which 
iron entered only in the shape of nails, bolts, and screws, Now 
iron has largely taken the place of wood, and it tends to do so 
more and more. Lastly, the application of steam is making iron 
indispensable to every manufacture. Iron, then, is the great in- 
strument of modern industry—a peculiarity which distinguishes 
the present from all past times; and the condition of the trade is 
consequently a correct index to the general state of prosperity 
prevailing. 

Considering the universality of the uses to which iron is applied, 
it is somewhat surprising to find that the condition of the trade 
is mainly influenced by the degree of activity in railway con- 
struction. The fact can be proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt. The period within which railway extension was most 
rapidly carried on all over the world was the ten years 1866-75, 
and more particularly the six years .1868-73. The Civil War in 
the United States had practically suspended railway-making; in 
1861 only 631 miles were made, and even in 1864 only 738. But 
with the return of peace came the desire to make up for lost time. 
It was not, however, till 1868 that much activity was displayed. 
In 1870 5,690 miles were constructed; in 1871, 7,670; and in 
1873, 6,167—19,572 miles in three short years. Germany 
the successful termination of the Seven Weeks’ War had given 
a fresh impetus to railway construction, which was carried 
beyond all bounds under the influence of the payment of the 
French indemnity. In Hungary; again, the compromise of 1867 
led to the same result. During the long constitutional struggle 
with Austria the development of the material resources of the 
kingdom had been neglected, and in nothing was the neglect 
more glaring than in the failure to improve the means of com- 
munication; when, therefore, the national party triumphed, 
the first aim of the new Government was to endow Hungary 
with a complete railway system that would not only connect 
the several parts of the country with each other, but would also 
bring them into easy communication with the rest of Europe. 
Unfortunately, the energy displayed was not guided by judgment. 
The Cisleithan half of the Empire was less enthusiastic, but it also 
pushed on the work rapidly. Russia, likewise, having completed 
the emancipation of the serfs, and suppressed the insurrection 
in Poland, applied herself to railway-building with redoubled 
energy. And in India, Italy, France, and even in England, the 
same work was pushed on, though with more discretion. The 
result was that in the ten years specified the enormous amount of 
45,000 miles was added to the railway systems of North and 
South America, and 42,000 miles to those of Europe—together 
87,000 miles—and by far the larger part of this immense addition 
was made between 1868 and 1873. The work was done too 
rapidly. Had it been spread over twice or thrice the time it 
would have been an unmixed benefit. As it was, it im an 
unhealthy activity to all dependent industries; while the unpre- 
cedented ineive | for iron stimulated the manufacture in every 
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civilized country. Large capitals were sunk in it, and mines were 
worked, and new forges built everywhere. The growth of the trade 
in the United States was marvellous. It was also very great in 
Germany, Belgium, France, Austria, Spain, and Russia; still the 
demand far outstripped the supply, and consequently in 1871 prices 
began to rise salphil ; they continued to go up during 1872, and in 
the following year were almost double those of 1870. There could 
be but one ending to this. The demand could not survive such 
unprecedented dearness; it fell off suddenly and completely, and 
eg tumbled down even more rapidly than they had gone up. 

ut now a new force came into operation. The railway mania 
had sunk an amount of capital far in excess of what the world 
could spare. The countries smitten with it had swept them- 
selves bare of their own movable capital, and had then come to the 
London market to borrow more. The result was that the 
capital needed to carry on the world’s ordinary trade was 
seriously encroached upon, and panic ensued. It made itself felt 
first in Austria; it soon crossed the Atlantic, and afterwards ex- 
tended to Germany and Russia. Railway construction was brought 
to a standstill all over the world, and the collapse of the iron trade 
was complete. 

The retrospect we have now taken will enable us to appreciate 
Mr. Waterhouse’s figures. He tells us that the associated firms 
in connexion with the Board manufactured during the quarter 
94,664 tons of iron, at an average price of 6/, 188. 3d.; whereas in 
the corresponding quarter of last year the quantity was 114,604 
tons, and the average price 7/. 6s. 5d. Although, therefore, the 
depression in the trade has lasted since the autumn of 1873, that 
is, about three years and a half, it appears that, in the North of 
England at any rate, the manufacture is still declining, and even 
the price falling. It is true that, as compared with the quarter 
immediately preceding the last, there is a rise of price; but 
it is very slight, and there is nothing to lead one to sup- 
pose that it is the beginning of an upward movement. But 
the most serious feature in the return is the proof it affords 
that it is in the railway trade that the decline is going on. 
Last year the rails manufactured amounted to 38,237 tons, 
sold at an average price of 6/. 14s.; but in the quarter 
ending with February last the quantity was only 7,232 tons, and 
the average price 6/. 2s. Thus the quantity manutactured was 
less than one-fifth of what it was twelve months ago, and the 
price also had very considerably fallen. Yet it was thought last 
year that matters were as bad as they well could be; the demand 
for railway iron was so small that it was believed it must soon 
increase, were it only to repair lines already in existence. In the 
North of England, at any rate, this expectation has not been 
fulfilled. We need hardly say more to show the significance 
of this almost total stoppage of the rail trade. While it 
continues no prosperity can be looked for in the iron in- 
dustry, and accordingly we are not surprised to learn that 
the masters have given the men notice of a further reduc- 
tion of wages. Thus the workmen are losing more than they 
have gained since 1868. But to return. In the corresponding 
oy of 1873 the out-turn of rails was about 81,000 tons; in 

e five years, therefore, it has decreased to less than one-tenth. 
Fortunately, however, to counteract in some measure the decline 
in the rail trade, there has been considerable activity in ship- 
building. The iron plates manufactured have increased from 
41,132 tons last year to 51,830 this year; and angles from 13,099 
tons to 17,487 tons. It is this increase in the demand 
for plates and angles for ships that has prevented the re- 
turn from appearing even more unfavourable than it is. It is 
to be borne in mind, however, that the figures we have been 
quoting refer to a single district, which, though it competes with 

ales for railway orders, is yet not favourably circumstanced for 
that special trade. At the low priceat which Bessemer steel is now 
sold, it must be preferred by all Companies which can afford it, and 
the Northern district manutactures no Bessemer steel. We must not, 
therefore, conclude too hastily that what is true of the North of 
England applies equally to the whole country, and that the supply 
of rails is passing altogether out of English hands. We turn, 
then, to the Board of Trade Return for March to ascertain 
whether, during the first three months of the current year, there 
is observable for the whole of Great Britain a marked falling off 
in the export of railway iron and steel. We do not find it so. 
Com with the first quarter of 1875, indeed, there is a very 
great decrease; but, in comparison with the first quarter of last 

ear, there is a small increase of quantity, though there is a slight 


ecrease in value. It would seem, therefore, that the causes of the | 


decline in the North of Engiand are special and local. 

But while the Board of Trade Returns show no fresh decline 
in the export of railway iron, neither do they testify to any 
increase. The depression is as t as it was, and prices 
even are somewhat lower. This further fall of price is a 
favourable circumstance, since the extraordinary cheapness must 
tend to stimulate demand, just as the unprecedented dearness 
of 1873 destroyed it. But, before the demand can assume 

er proportions, the existing apprehensions of war must 
be allayed. While the present uncertainty prevails no great 
works on the Continent of Europe can be undertaken. But 
something more is necessary than the maintenance of peace. Four 
or five years ago we exported to the United States annually about 
half a million tons of railway iron; in the last three months we 
exported barely 792 tons. Before, therefore, the old activity in 
this trade can he revived, the United States must recover from the 


effects of the panic of 1873, must restore order in the South, must 


carry through resumption, and must inspire confidence in railway 
management. Confidence is what is wanted more than anything 
else; and it is wanted, not only in the United States, but as 

rds all our foreign customers. The former activity in the iron 
trade was possible because the countries which needed railway exten- 
sion were able to borrow money in London to pay for the iron 
they required. But the discredit into which foreign loans 
have now fallen renders this mode of doing business impracticable. 
It is certainly not desirable that it should be entirely revived. A 
prosperous and active iron trade is highly beneficial, but the pros- 
perity and activity of the period immediately preceding 1873 were 
factitious and unhealthy. The resources of the country were 
squandered upon foreigners and no return was received. Of 
course loans to foreign countries and foreign commercial associa- 
tions, when judiciously made, are legitimate and advantageous. 
They help to develop the wealth of other countries and to in- 
crease their trade with us, while they afford to our saving 
classes profitable investments. At present, however, the solvent 
and the insolvent borrowers are confounded in a common sus- 
picion ; and trade suffers now from the want of accommodation, 
as it suffered before from the too great readiness with which it 
was given. But just yet there is no prospect of a speedy revival 
of confidence. It is, however, to be noted as a favourable symptom 
that iron ship-building in the North of England is on the increase. 


REVIEWS. 


GUILLEMIN’S WORLD OF COMETS.* 


as rapid progress of cometary astronomy consequent on the 
discovery of the intimate connexion between meteors and 
comets makes it desirable to take stock of our knowledge of these 
bodies, and such a work as that of M. Guillemin is therefore 
highly acceptable to the student of astronomy, as well as, from 
its popular style, interesting to a larger class of readers. Indeed 
M. Guillemin appears fairly to have hit the happy mean between 
the didactic and the entertaining, and thus manages to convey a 
considerable amount of accurate information in an attractive form. 
Though several of his chapters are somewhat discursive, they are 
perhaps desirable as a concession to those readers, ever too nume- 
rous, who require to be coaxed into accepting anything scientific, 
and the general plan of the book seems certainly well calculated to 
awaken an interest even in the most careless reader, In discussing 
M. Guillemin’s treatment of the subject, however, we may well 
pass over the parts of his work which deal with popular supersti- 
tions about comets, and consider rather the account he gives of 
the present state of our knowledge. The first great step in the 
theory of comets was made by Newton, who showed that these 
bodies, irregular though their motions seem, circulate round the 
sun in obedience to the same laws that govern the movements of 
the planets ; with the important distinction, however, that their 
paths are in general so elongated as to be practically undistinguish- 
able from the curve known as a parabola—a condition which, 
if rigorously fulfilled, would imply that they never return to the 
sun again. Newton however held that this was only an approxi- 
mation to the true state of the case, and that comets really move 
in elliptic orbits, returning to the neighbourhood of the sun after 
the lapse of many years or even centuries. By this theory comets 
were at once removed from the class of atmospheric phenomena—a 
step the importance of which may be seen when it is considered 
that it is only within the last ten years that meteors, which are 
presumably the constituent particles of comets, have been shown 
to be members of the solar system. But a still greater advance 
was made by Halley in pointing out that the comet which now 
bears his name had actually been observed at three successive 
returns in 1531, 1607, and 1682, from which he inferred that it 
moved round the sun in about seventy-six years, and that it would 
be seen again in 1758. Halley himself did not live to see his pre- 
diction fulfilled ; but the interest felt in it as the time drew near 
led Clairaut and Lalande to undertake the laborious task of com- 
puting the disturbing effect of the planets Jupiter and Saturn, 
near which the comet would pass, and by the action of which it 
was delayed in its course more than six hundred days. The exact- 
ness with which the return of the comet was thus computed must 
be considered one of the greatest triumphs of the Newtonian 
theory; and the next appearance, in 1835, furnished even more 
conclusive proof that these bodies are strictly subject to the law of 
gravitation. 

Amongst the periodical comets which have, since Halley's time, 
been enrolled in the solar system there is, however, one which 
seems to show the action of some other force, modifying to a small 
extent its motion. This comet moves round the sun in about three 
years and a quarter, and its motions have been very carefully 
studied by Encke, by whose name it is known. Since it was first 
observed, in 1786, it has completed thirty-two revolutions, in the 
course of which, according to Encke’s calculations, its period has 
been gradually growing shorter and shorter—a result of the contrac- 
tion of its orbit. This effect the German astronomer attributes to 
the action of a resisting medium, which, in the immediate neigh- 
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bourhood of the sun, migh 
motion of such a spuhed 
ing the dense armen Encke’s comet would be peculiarly subject 
to such an influence, as it approaches the sun more closely than any 
other ans comet, its least distance being nearly the same as 
that of Mercury. Since M. Guillemin’s book was written some 
additional light has been thrown on the matter by M. von Asten, 
who has found that the comet must have experienced some shock 
in the year 1869, possibly by collision with one of the asteroids, 
which delayed its next return. With this exception, its motion is 
perfectly accounted for by the seats ofa resisting medium; and 
though M. Guillemin quotes M. Faye’s objection that such an atmo- 
sphere, extending to a considerable distance from thesun, must neces- 
sarily circulate in the same direction as the planets, and would 
therefore affect in a much more marked degree a comet such as 
Halley's, which moves in the opposite direction, a good deal of the 
force of this objection is lost when the much closer approach of 
Encke’s comet to the sun is taken into account. This question of the 
motion of Encke’s comet in connexion with the hypothesis of a 
resisting medium is perhaps one of the most important in physical 
astronomy, and it might well be treated at more length in a future 
edition of M. Guillemin’s work. 

Passing by the accounts given of various comets, interesting 
though they are, we come to the discovery of the connexion 
between meteors and comets, the next great step in the progress 
of this branch of astronomy, and one which opens up new ideas not 
only of the nature of comets, but of the more general question as 
to the constitution of the solar system. The first advance in this 
direction was made by M. Hoek, who, from a careful analysis of 
all known cometary orbits, was Jed to the conclusion that these 
bodies form systems, each member of which pursues nearly the 
same path. A very small difference in the initial velocity, such 


as might result from an explosion, would be sufficient to cause a 


wide separation as the system approached our sun; and thus M. 
Hoek is able to refer certain comets which visited us two or even 
three hundred years ago to the same origin as some which have 
been observed in quite recent years. According to this idea every 
star has its own cometary system, which may, by a slight dis- 
turbance, be detached from its proper primary, and, after 
journeying for some time come within the sphere 
of the influence of our sun. ough the bearing of this theory 
on the relation of meteor-streams to comets is not immediately 
apparent, it will be seen, on further consideration, to be of im- 
portance as showing that bodies which were moving in the same 
path, but separated by a wide interval when near the sun, 
may in far distant space have been so close together as really to 
form one mass. Now M. Schiaparelli has pointed out that several 
well-marked meteor-swarms are travelling along the same orbits as 
certain comets, and the identity of these two classes of bodies 
seems therefore to follow naturally enough from M. Hoek’s in- 
vestigations. In fact, a globular mass of meteors journeying 
through space would, on coming into the neighbourhood of the 
sun, spread out into a ring by virtue of the great increase of 
velocity in that part of the orbit, an increase which would affect 
the foremost particles first, leaving the others to lag more and 
more behind. In this way a meteor-swarm would form a portion 
of aring which might take many years to pass the point where 
it meets the earth’s orbit, and showers of shooting stars would be 
seen on the same day year after year. The great — of 
meteors in November 1866, recurring after intervals of some 
thirty-three years, first gave rise to these speculations, the way 
having been pre by the discovery of a number of radiant 
points, from each of which meteors moving in a common direction 
appeared to spring. More than seven hundred such systems have now 
been tabulated, though only four of the most conspicuous appear 
to be accompanied by comets, as far as our present knowledge goes. 
The August meteors, in particular, which have recurred regularly for 
many years past, appear to be the outliers of the great comet of 1862. 
The most startling discovery was, however, made in connexion 
with Biela’s periodical comet, and the meteors of November 27. 
This comet, after splitting into two distinct bodies some thirty 
years ago, was only seen once more; but, in place of the expected 
appearance of the comet in 1872, a remarkable shower of meteors 
occurred, which suggested the idea of a collision with the comet, 
and led to a search tor the missing body in the direction in which 
the meteors were moving. Mr. Pogson, at Madras, actually found 
® comet near the place indicated, but it is not clear what the con- 
nexion of this body with the meteor-swarm really was, only two 
observations having been obtained. To M. Guillemin’s account of 
these events, Mr. Glaisher, as editer, has added many interesting 
xe one point in particular to which he calls attention 

ing that, from the known distance of the comet from the earth 
on the occasions of two great star-showers (in 1838 and 1872) the 
meteor-swarm must occupy an arc of at least five hundred millions 
of miles, a very remarkable conclusion considering that this length 
a to about one-third of the whole orbit. It is worthy of 
remark that much alarm was caused in 1832 by the possibility of 
a collision with Biela’s comet, though, as a matter of fact, the 
earth was some fifty millions of miles distant from the point where 
the two orbits approach most closely ; but forty years later some- 
—e like the dreaded event appears to have occurred without 
our being conscious of anything more unusual than a fine display 
of shooting stars. Amongst the instances given by M. Guillemin 
in which comets have passed near the earth, the most remarkable 
is that of the great comet of 1861, through the tail of which we 
seem actually to have passed, the only result, if any, being an 


t have sufficient density to impede the | 
body as a comet without sensibly affect- , 


unusual phosphorescence in the sky, which was remarked by one 
or two observers. In consequence of its proximity to us, the tail 
of this comet appeared of enormous length, extending over two- 
thirds of the heavens; but a reference to the useful table of real 
and apparent lengths of these appendages which M. Guillemin 
gives shows that the tail of the comet of 1861 was not really so 
remarkable as it appeared, and that in fact it was surpassed in 
actual size by many others, including Donati’s comet of 1858. M. 
Guillemin has given some interesting particulars of the relative 
dimensions of the tails of comets as well as of their heads and 
nuclei, and of the changes which they have undergone in several 
instances, and has brought together a variety of useful statistics 
ae cometary orbits, to which we can only thus briefly 
refer, 

We must not, however, pass over Professor Tait’s theory of the 
constitution of comets, quoted by Mr. Glaisher, which, amongst 
all the various hypotheses analysed by M. Guillemin, appears 
most in harmony with recent discoveries. Professor Tait 
starts with the idea that a comet is nothing but a group of 
meteoric stones, and accounts for the phosphorescence of the head 
and the emission of jets of luminous particles by the simple 
hypothesis of collisions among the constituents. On this theory 
the tail is simply a portion of the less dense part of the train of 
meteors illuminated by sunlight. Though many phenomena are 
thus easily explained, there is much left to be accounted for; and, 
while we hesitate about accepting any hypothesis yet put forward, 
we may console ourselves with the belief that observation and 
experiment will very soon explain the mode of formation of a 
comet and its strange appendages out of a swarm of meteors. A 
= advance in this direction (though not noticed by either M. 

uillemin or Mr. Glaisher) has been made quite recently by Pro- 
fessor A. W. Wright of Yale College, by a spectroscopic analysis 
of the gases given off by various specimens of meteoric stoues. 
Under the influence of moderate heat a meteor will give off three 
or four times its own volume of gas, chiefly carbonic dioxide, and 
the spectrum thus obtained appears to be exactly similar to that 
given by comets, leading to the inference that, under the influence 
of the sun’s heat, enormous volumes of raretied gas are evolved 
from the meteor-swarm which constitutes the nucleus, and that 
this incandescent gas forms the nebulosity, afterwards cooling 
down and spreading out into the tail. 

From the sketch we have given, it will be seen that some of the 
most interesting problems of astronomical physics are rapidly 
approaching their solution, and that a great insight into these 
questions may be gained from M. Guillemin’s work, which has 
received some important additions at the hands of its English 
translator and editor. The illustrations which are profusely scat- 
tered through the book contribute largely to its attractiveness, 
and at the same time really increase its usefulness, as they are for 
the most part reproductions of original drawings by various 
observers, and not mere sensational designs, 


DIANA, LADY LYLE.* 


M* RUSKIN has spoken more than once, if we are not mis- 
taken, of a certain sculpture in the South Kensington 
Museum to which he attaches a peculiar value. The work of art 
represents, in black and white marble, a black and white New- 
foundland dog, and the critic looks on it as a thing entirely and 
ideally bad. It is useful to have such a piece to refer to, and the 
reviewer of novels now possesses in Diana, Lady Lyle, a standard 
no less ideal than the dog in South Kensington. We are seriously 
of opinion that Diana, p Lyle, has not one single redeeming 
quality. It is not immoral, we eee grant, and we have 
observed no grammatical blunders in it ; but a work of fiction may 
reach undreamed-of excellence in the wrong direction without 
offending the moral law or the rules of mar. The style is one 
long and exquisitely varied torture. The plot is an organized 
nightmare. The characters are unlike any human beings who ever 
lived. The absence of humour becomes a positive quality, a dark- 
ness that may be felt, while the efforts at fun are merely mono- 
fonous repetitions of some imbecile trick of one or other of the cha- 
racters. Thus there is a groom who invariably says “‘ All serene,’ 
and hums a tune about a “ bob-tailed nag,” while there is a Lord 
St. Leger who crows like a cock on every occasion. But these things 
are mere trifles in the immense sum of annoyance which this book 
inflicts. To attempt to analyse the plot is to try to tell the story 
of a feverish dream; but the effort must be nm 

Leonard Lyle was the son of a baronet, and his mother was the 
daughter of a duke. Thisis a fact which the reader is never 
allowed to forget, and the purity of Leonard’s blood is dwelt on 
with tedious iteration. He was descended from Edward L, {rom 
a certain “ silver knight” who fought at Ascalon, and from a great 
many other distinguished people, about whom he is constantly 
bragging. It is a curious thing that writers of novels which 
appeal to readers not deeply versed in heraldry are so fond of Norman 
blood and so contemptuous of the great middle class in whom they 
find a lenient public. The pictures of the noble society of York- 
shire are on a level in point of refinement with those which Mr. 
Warren drew of dukes and “the quality” generally in Ten Thousand 
a Year. When we are introduced to the noble Leonard Lyle he 
is travelling in America, and is being hospitably entertained by 


* Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hepworth Dixon. g vols. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1877. 
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Senator Randolph, of Riverside, Virginia. The Senator has a 

daughter, Diana, a fair beauty, whom Leonard now speaks of as a 

Saxon and now as a Grecian Hebe. For the understanding of the 

= - is necessary to state the genealogy of Miss Diana Ran- 
olph :— 

Some sixty years ago a Sicilian Prince, the Conte di Capri, ofthe reigning 

house, arrived in Virginia, and was entertained at Riverside with the hospi- 
tality then in vogue, a fashion which the planters had openly borrowed 
from Black Knob and the Indian wigwams. When the Bourbon gentleman 
went his way, he left a daughter not yet born. 
This daughter had issue Sally Crump, by a black admirer, and 
after being emancipated had another daughter by Edward Wing- 
field, the head of whose family was an earl. Senator Randolph 
secretly married this woman, a most accomplished person, who read 
Italian poetry and was always talkingabout the Arch of Constantine. 
Their daughter, again, was that Grecian Hebe, Diana Randolph. 
Diana had a cousin, the child by her father’s brother of the elder 
daughter of Sally Crump, and this cousin Tab, generally called 
“lying scum,” is the evil genius of the story. As, according to 
Leonard, in one of his blank verses, “the blood of Randolph is 
the blood of kings,” and as the Virginian family numbered 
Pocahontas in their line, it is clear that Diana’s strain was a pecu- 
liar one, and in some respects scarcely worthy of the wife of the 
son of a daughter of a duke. We may now turn to the descrip- 
tion of a riding party in which Diana, the Senator, and Leonard 
give an early example of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “lithe and 
sinewy ” style :— 

“Don’t put me off, naughty man!” pouts the girl. “Tell me, in very 
truth, whether the sun shines brighter in Yorkshire than in Virginia?” 

“ Yes, the sun that beams from books.” 


fibs!?” 


“ Di-Di,” frowns the curly beard, but with a shade so slight that you | 


might take reproof for a caressing smile. 

* Don’t quote me verses. I’d as soon believe in Tab. Tell me, is it true ? 
Are the hills higher, the woods redder, the runnels merrier, in the old 
country than in the new ?” 

“Cara mia, you can never see a joke!” 

“Can’t 1? Me-a-my! not when Pomp gives Tab a poke, and sets her 
giggling for an hour? Try me. Did I roar, naughty man, last night 
when Mr. Lyle’s servant wrestled with Pomp and the two other negro lads, 
and got them rolling in a heap? ‘Tears came into my eyes.” 

When other and less lithe masters of style would say that a 
person remarked, or replied, or what not, Mr. Dixon makes his 
people smack, stamp, snap, frown, and even rebound, which gives 
great variety of interest. Leonard and Diana, the young lady who 
roars, to return to the story, fall more or less in love with each 
other. The former has a fight with the overseer of the negroes, a 
Dutchman named Simon Slokk, who draws a knife on him, and uses 
a great deal of bad language. When Leonard left Riverside the 
Senator accompanied him to Richmond, intending to deposit with 
his lawyer the proofs of his marriage to the gifted invalid, the mother 
of Diana. Some obstacle prevented him from performing this 
duty, which an unworthy shyness had induced him to neglect, 
and on his way home Slokk killed him, by rolling a stone 
from a height, and robbed him of his papers. The heir, George 
Randolph, the father of “Tab,” turned Diana and her mother out 
among the slaves, and the invalid died, after explaining to her 
daughter the family genealogy. Diana was rescued and carried 
away toa house on the Canadian frontier by a Colonel Cridge, who 
talks somewhat in the style of a Puritan out of an historical novel. 
Cridge’s sister learned Diana's story, did net believe in her legiti- 
macy, and extracted a pledge from her “ never to raise a doubt as 
to her mother’s birth.” The war breaks out, and Diana, who has 
been making money by her skill as a painter, goes to live with a 
family in Canada who are connected with Leonard’s grandfather, 
the Duke of Doncaster. In their company she visits England, and 
meets Leonard,who is now a baronet, and is much struck with her 
eyes being “ old Lyle blue,” which is spoken of like ‘old Nankin,” 


or “ Prussian blue,” or any cther recognized substance of com- bor of persons who would not care for the 


merce. Diana completes her conquest of his heart by making an 
after dinner speech of great eloquence, a “ picturesque discourse on 
the South, a stirring, florid, and emotional harangue,” which she 
describes as “ coming out of her like a hot wind.” The wedding 
breakfast was given at Doncaster House. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s novel not only covers many hundred 

yes, but extends over a space of ten years irom 1860 to 1870, 
It is unnecessary to follow Leonard and his bride to India, whence 
Leonard was sent on an expedition to Yarcand, in pursuit of a 
frontier policy as mysterious as that of Lord Lytton. On his way 
home he did deeds of valour on the bodies of a refractory set of 
Chinese convicts, and he was rewarded with the Victoria Cross, 
and was a colonel at twenty-six. His wife had been making herself 
unhappy about the secret of her birth, for Leonard had asked no 
—_— and was likely to be hurt if the common notion that his 


on Hebe was the illegitimate offspring of a slave reached his | 


ears, The evil day was deferred by a yachting cruise in the seas 
of the Southern Cross and other constellations. Diana was taken 
home by way of Italy, where she saw at last her favourite Arch of 
Constantine. Still she was not happy, for her late father’s lawyers 
in America treated her demands for the papers proving her legiti- 
macy—papers which they had never heard of—with scorn and in- 
solence. e@ unsuspecting husband took her kome to Castle Lyle, 
where a very extraordinary deputation, partly dressed in hunting 
costume, requested him to stand for the county. Leonard’s speech 
on that occasion deserves to be reproduced, as it is not usual to 
address deputations in broken blank verse:— 4 

We are all Conservatives at Castle Lyle. What do we mean by that? 


“T mean for very sure. I sh z sh I detest all | : 4 
all. the other characters—of Diana, who keeps her know- 


We mean that we are English born, and hold our birthright as the noblest 
gift on earth. (Hooray!) England is our native land. We found her 
great, and mean to leave her no less great ; we found her free, and mean to 
leave her no less free; we found her safe, and mean to leave her no less 
safe. (Hooray! And so we will!) If any insolent and cunning knave, 
whether cowed by craven heart, or bribed to treachery by foreign gold, 
should try to shear her greatness by one rod, should tamper with her 
freedom by one line, should peril her security by one jot—that insolent and 
cunning knave will find one enemy the more in Leonard Lyle. 

There was a serpent, or rather there were two serpents, in this 
Tory Eden. Tab and Simon Slokk, in the course of a career of 
swindling, had reached Yorkshire, and Simon was in need of a 
baronet and county member to act as a director of the “ Mixed 
Felicity Company,” of which it was the object to marry all the 
black men to white women. In pursuit of a plan which ought to 
interest the author of Spiritual Wives, Simon and Tab 
encountered Leonard and Diana, and Tab reviled Lady Lyle, in 
presence of the “sea dogs,” as the crew of the yacht are always 
styled. “Lash out, Di, in thy triumphant scorn!’ pleads 
Leonard”; but Di does not lash out. She faints, and though 
Leonard lodges Simon in the castle vault, and locks up Tab in the 
family chapel, he cannot help feeling that there is something that 
the daughter of a duke would not like in the pedigree of his wife. 
After long consideration nothing better oecurs to him than to get 
a deed of separation from his wife, pretend that he has deserted 
her, so that she may walk “crowned with the aureole of 
an injured saint,” and silence Tab and Simon by carrying them 
up and down the world in his yacht. It is not nece to 
observe that Simon would have seized this chance to sell 
the proofs of Diana's legitimacy which he carried with 
He acts, however, with the irrational absurdity of 


ledge to herself, and of Leonard, whose actions are no more 
those of a responsible being than his language is that of a York- 
shire baronet. On board the yacht he makes the discovery “ that 
this lump of earth” (Simon) “must have these family papers on his 
person.” This happy invention occurs on p. 256 of the third 
volume of Diana, Lady Lyle. A cursory glance at the remaining 
ninety pages shows that the crew of the yacht are still called sea 
dogs, and that Lord St. Leger is still saying cock-a-doodle-doo, 
while all must have gone well with Diana, for she still wears, as 
in her Virginian home, 
A golden fillet round her tawny hair. 


It is not necessary to comment on the taste which has chosen to 
make the most scandalous feature of an unfortunate society so 
prominent in a novel. None of the writers of the Uncle Tom 
school of fiction have drawn, to our knowledge, a more unpleasant 
picture of Southern life than that which Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
presents in this story. We have not space to print even an antho- 
logy of the absurdities of his style. Here is an unrhymed lyrical 
snatch which the author has recklessly spoiled by putting a frag- 
ment of prose between the first line and the second :— 

Woman is weak, and man is strong, 
* 
My task is nearly done, 
She’s coming round, she will awake, 
She must not find me here. 
Blank verse is used with profusion ; here is an example :— 
You filled me with the stiffness of my race. 
To you I was the meekest of all meek 
And lowlv things, but when you cast me out 
I am again my father’s child. We two 
Are equal now. Who taught me that the blood 
Of Randolph was the blood of kings? 
“Talent considers and reflects; Genius goes in at once,” says one 
of Mr. Dixon’s characters, and, looked at in the light of this 
criticism, Diana, Lady Lyle, is a work rather of genius than of 
talent. Mr. Ruskin’s ideal work of art appeals to a large 
‘lgin marbles, and 
in the same way Diana, Lady Lyle, is likely to obtain a wide 
popularity. Critics who deal with historical writings may there- 
tore hope that Mr. Hepworth Dixon will for the future devote 
part of his time and genius to the composition of works of 
tiction, 


AFRICA AND THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE.* 


M EMILE BANNING, a zealous member of the Geographical 
e Conference which lately assembled at Brussels to promote 
travel and suppress the slave-trade in Africa, has given an account of 
the labours and purposes of the meeting in a volume which has 
the attractions of ‘henig small, well written, and well arranged. 
The English translator has done his duty with assiduity and 
success, and it would not be easy to find any work on Africa in 
which so much that is worth reading is to be found in so small a 
compass. This volume gives its readers, what for the most part 
they greatly need, an idea of Africa and African travel as a whole. 
It tells us briefly where travellers have been and where they have 
not been, and describes the directions in which future efforts will 
bably be directed. Asa rule, books of African travels are very 
yall reading. The names are uncouth, the people visited are 
barbarous, and the adventurers are always moving with much 
courage and through many difficulties from one place that we 
* Africa and the Brussels bs sm ar Conference. By Emile Banning, 


Member of the Conference. Translated by Richard Henry Major, F.S.A. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 
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cannot pronounce to another. The stories, too, are almost always the 
same, and we get weary of the perfidy of savages and the exchange of 
useless beads for indifferent food. It is an additional drawback to 
our enjoyment that the ordinary knowledge of African geography 
is such that we are seldom sure within a thousand miles where the 
traveller is supposed to be going. He is always finding a water- 
shed, fording a river, or sketching a negress; but it is difficult to 
understand in what particular spot his acuteness, his perseverance, 
or his talents are being exercised. M. Banning’s little book may 
therefore form a very useful guide or aid to larger works. For he 
seems to have felt the sense of uncertainty and vagueness which 
others have had to lament, and before he speaks of the Conference 
he gives a general sketch of the field where it is to work, This is 
very useful, and M. Banning’s preliminary description of Africa 
is remarkably clear and interesting. It is attended, indeed, with 
but one drawback. The description is accompanied by a map 
without which it could scarcely intelligible ; but unfortunately 
the book and its map have not that degree of intimate corre- 
spondence with each other which readers naturally desire. The 
names of places mentioned in the book are very frequently not in 
the map; and the names of places in the map are very frequently 
not mentioned in the book. This divergence of purpose between 
the maker of the book and the maker of the map will, it may be 
hoped, be rectified if the book reaches, as it deserves to reach, a 
second edition. 

Of the sea-coasts of Africa most persons have a notion which, 
though hazy, is not perhaps insufficient. They are more or less ac- 
quainted with the names of the Mahometan provinces which, with 
the interval of Algeria, fringe the Mediterranean. They are aware 
that French, English, and Portuguese settlements line the Atlantic 
coast. The prosperity of the Cape colonies isa matter of interest, 
and their troubles are a matter of anxiety, to many Englishmen ; 
and Zanzibar and Abyssinia are points of the Eastern coast on 4 
which the mind can rest without a sense of utter ignorance. But 
it is very different with the vast interior, which, as we look at it 
on the map, seems a hopeless maze, until we have obtained the 
clue which permits us to thread its intricacies with a persuasion 
that we are on the right road. This clue is to be found in the 
enormous lake to which Speke gave the name of the Victoria Nyanza. 
From this lake runs, with a course of more than 2,000 miles, the 
White Nile to the northwards, At Khartoum the White Nile is 
joined by the Blue Nile, and from Khartoum there stretches west- 
ward to the Atlantic a line of negro States, if such a word can be 
used for the rude assemblages of black tribes. Above this line 
lies the great desert, and below it is the one region which is as yet 
totally unknown. Below the great Lake the Zambesi runs to the 
Indian Ocean, and the Congo to the Atlantic, and African 
travellers may be roughly described as doing according to 
their fancy one of. four things. They are tracing the 
course of the Nile, or penetrating into the States to the 
west of Khartoum, or exploring the Zambesi, or explor- 
ing the Congo. Speke, Grant, Captain Burton, and Sir 
Samuel Baker have made almost the whole course of the Nile 
known to us. French and German explorers have principally 
turned their attention to the States west of Khartoum. Living- 


stone has for ever associated his name with that of the Zambesi, 
and Lieutenant Cameron has crossed the continent from the | 
mouths of the Zambesi on the east to the mouths of the Congo 
on the west. The vast area of Central Africa is tenanted by | 
negroes whose total numbers are computed at a hundred and fifty | 
millions, These millions may, however, be separated into two | 
divisions, There are the blacker Soudan negroes and the paler 

Kaflir negroes; and, if a line is drawn from Senegal, where the 
line of the States going west from Khartoum ends in the Atlantic, | 
to the Victoria Nyanza and Zanzibar, it may be roughly *aid that | 
north of this line the negroes are very black and are Maho- 
metans, and that south of this line the negroes are not so very 
black, and are pagans. It appears to be easier to imbue pagans 
than Mussulmans with civilization and Christianity ; and it is for 
this reason that the attention of philanthropists is mainly 
directed to the region south of the Victoria Nyanza—that is, 
to the districts watered by the Zambesi and the Congo. 
It is in this direction that the Brussels Conference will, 
primarily at least, direct its efforts, making better known what is 
now imperfectly known of this area, and endeavouring to push 
discovery into that vast tract north of the Congo in which the 
foot of civilized man has never yet been planted. 

Some readers wiil no doubt ask themselves why, after all, civi- 
lized man should go to Central Africa, and the pages of M. 
Banning will supply them with an answer, although it is not per- 
haps the answer which he rote to give, So far as science goes, 
there can be no question. It is desirable for innumerable reasons 
that the whole configuration of the globe should be known, that 
the flora and fauna of Africa should be understood, and that the 
physical and moral peculiarities of every branch of the human 
family should be investigated. But those who are enthusiastic in 
behalf of Central Africa are far from limiting themselves to the 
advocacy of the claims of science. They put forward reasons of a 
very different kind. In the first place, they urge that Central 
Africa offers a great field for European commerce. M, Banning 
takes this view, and says what he can to support it. But his 
reasons do not seem to us very far. At present Africa 

roduces two articles of commerce, and two only—ivory and slaves. 
The supply of a is meng es, and the sooner the supply of 
slaves runs short the better. If philanthropy triumphed and ele- 
phants were killed off a very little more rapidly than now, Central 


| in each year 400,000. 


Africa would have no exports at all. It is not easy to understand 
what there is in Central Africa that could be exported. No doubt 
the negroes grow maize-and other cereals, but then they eat them. 
Then again it is highly probable that, as M. Banning says, coflee, 
and sugar, and wine might be wn in places. But the 
difficulty which the world has at present to encounter is, not to 
find places where nature would permit coffee, and sugar, and wine 
to be grown, but to find places where these articles can be grown 
at a profit when all the elements of price, such asthe cost of labour 
and of transport, are taken into consideration. There are thousands 
of places in the world where anadventurousman might better expect 
to make money than if he went to the districts of the Zambesi 
and the Congo. In the next place, M. Banning, to speak of no one 
else, positively tries to persuade us that it is wise to go to Central 
Africa because Central Africa is such a very nice place to go to. 
This is a little too much. It seems, after reading his book, that 
Central Africa is as dismal a place inhabited by as dismal a set of 
people as can be found on earth. That here and there magnificent 
scenery is to be met with may be very true. If a continent 4,500 
miles broad, and as many long, did not contain a few bits of tine 
scenery, it would be a very poor kind of continent indeed. But, as 
a rule, the scenery is the reverse of fine, and life appears to be 
mostly carried on under great disadvantages. M. Banning is too 
obviously an optimist to be persuasive. He tells us of delightful 
places which have only one drawback, that of a pestilent miasma, 
as if a delightful place wanted any more drawbacks when ithad ot 
such a fine one to begin with. Then, in his exultation over 
the variety and extent of African animals, he quietly tellsus that 
“serpents abound,” as though serpents were like home-fed lambs 
and the more we had of our pets the happier we should be. The- 
real and the sole motive to go to Central Africa, apart from science 
or sport, is the wish to do good. There is the legitimate and 
laudable desire to make at least the paler negroes Christians, after 
such a type as they are qualified to reach, and there is the desire, 
which deserves every praise that can be given to it, to stop the 
slave-trade. It is the latter feeling that prompts the activity of 
the Brussels Conference, and the curse of the slave-trade is so 
great, the crimes it prompts are so awful, and the horrors it 
engenders are so appalling, that it may be safely said that to suppress 
the African slave-trade would be to render a service to mankind 
more certain and more extensive than any other at which those 
who feel for suffering humanity could aim. 

There are three centres of the slave-trade in Africa at present. 
First, there are the Mahometan States stretching from 
Khartoum towards Senegal. Here the Mahometan rulers find 
pagan tribes interspersed or adjacent, and making raids on them, 
send off batches of slaves through the great desert due north to 
Fezzan, whence the slaves are sent, according to M. Banning, 
eastwards across the Libyan desert to Cairo. ‘The number of 
slaves reaching Cairo amually is calculated at 10,000. Secondly, 
there is the valley of the White Nile, whence 30,000 slaves are 
sent annually to Massowah. Lastly, there are the territories 
south of the Victoria Nyanza, whence 40,000 ‘slaves are 
sent annually, since the outlet of Zanzibar has been closed, 


to two ports, one north and one south of Zanzibar. ‘Yor one 
slave that reaches his destination, five, it is calculated, 


are taken from their homes, and so the total numbers would reach 
Some authorities, however, placethe total 
much higher, and one authority, whom M. Banning quotes with-. 
out any expression of disapproval, puts the total number of men 
earried off at a million, The area from which the slaves are 
drawn contains, it is said, eighty millions of negroes. If amillion 
are carried off every year, and those carried off are, as it is said, 
men, then, as the number of men in a population cannot be taken 
at more than a fourth of the whole, it follows that, out of ‘twenty 
millions, one million is carried off every year. Such a result may 
make us somewhat sceptical as to M. Banning’s figures, but 
any doubt as to details need not infect us with suspicion as to 
the plain general result. There can be no uncertainty as 
to the main point. Enormous suffering is every year’caused 
by the slave-trade. There is no mi inflicted on the whole 
earth at all equal to that caused by the African  slave- 
trade; and, if philanthropy has any meaning, it ought to try to 
stop this wicked system. On the West coast of Africa the slave- 
trade has ceased, because the countries which used to take slaves 
there have ceased to take them. On the Kastern coastof Africa 
the slave-trade flourishes, because there is a ready market ‘for 
slaves in Mahometan Asia. English cruisers do something to 
put down the trade; but they cannot do much when there is a 
market so near and so profitable. What then is to be done to 
stop the African slave-trade? As to two of the routes of the 
trade, as they terminate in Egypt, the Conference seems to be of 
opinion that the best and simplest plan is to press the Vieeroy of 
Egypt to fulfil his repeated promises, and put an end to the traffic 
carried on in his dominions. The Southern district, that 
which provides slaves from the shores of the Victoria Nyanza and 
the adjacent lakes to the South and South-west, remains as 
the real field for the operations of the Conference. It is in the 
regions watered by the Zambesi and the upper tributaries of the 
Congo that the Conference proposes to show how effectually it can 
carry on the work which it assigned to itself. The basis of 
its plans appears to be the establishment of stationsin which a few 
energetic white men will permanently dwell to serve as a centre 
of civilization, an encouragement to travellers, and an obstacle to 
slave-dealers. The chapters in which M. Banning describes the 
proposals of the Conference are, however, the least satisiactery 
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part of his work. He soars too much into the vague grandeur 
of philanthropy, and, so far as he gives details of the scheme, they 
seem sadly disproportionate to the great aim to be attained. 
Recent intelligence, however, seems to indicate that the Confer- 
ence iis likely to have at its command a machinery much more 
efficacious than that which M. Banning ventured to anticipate ; 
and if a serious effort on a sufficient scale is really made, those 
who make it will deserve, and will no doubt receive, the sympathy 
and admiration of the civilized world. 


BE DOMES DAGE.* 
it seems that the Early English Text Society is beset by com- 


plaints on two sides. One party asks for more early works to | 


illustrate 


, another for more later works to illustrate other | 


things besides langur e. Each demand is alike reasonable in itself; _ 


but certainly the demand for things which illustrate language is 
that which seems to come most naturally within the range of an 
Early English Text Society. It seems that there are some who 
complain that the earlier and harder texts, though of extreme 
interest in — of language, are, with rare exceptions, theological 
and dull. ey ask for ‘“‘ romance and adventure, social life and 
fun.” And the Committee answer, with great truth, that “ inedited 
manuscripts containing matter of that kind are rare indeed, and 

w rarer year by .” So each party is very reasonably asked 
to deal charitably with the other; those who seek for the 
romance and adventure, to say nothing of the social life and fun, 
are asked to bear with the earlier writings in which the philologer 
delights, but whose matter is said to be theological and dull. It is 
certain that the oldest form of the language does contain, at all 
events in the form of Beowulf, a good deal of stirring romance 
and adventure. But then Beowulf certainly cannot be called an 
inedited manuscript. We rather stand appalled as we see a whole 
menagerie of printed Beewolves gathered together on our shelves. 
Still it must be confessed that a vast proportion, edited and in- 
edited, of what remains to us in the earliest form of the English 
tongue is undoubtedly theological, and if theology implies dulness, 
it is therefore undoubtedly dull. For our own part we are not 
sure that everything that is theological need be dull. Czdmon is 
theological, = surely he is not dull. And a good deal which 
pr might be dull in a modern shape—dull, that is, so far as we 

ve often heard the matter of it before—ceases to be altogether 
dull when we get it in a very early form of our own, or of any other 
language. A philological interest there is always, and there is 
something besides the philological interest, There is something 
besides any interest and any instruction which is to be got from 
the mere forms of words. There is an interest, whether we are to 
call it historical or philological or theological, about the form of the 
whole thing, as distinguished alike from the matter and from the 
forms of the icular words. A hymn, a prayer, @ song, a 
writing of any kind, of the matter of which we should make little 
account if it were written yesterday, does impress us when it 
comes in the guise of any language in its earlier shape. 
Whether there really is or is not, there always seems to be 
more depth and power and earnestness in the ancient writing 
than in modern. Most likely there really is. The subjects 
were fresher; the same tale had not been told, the same picture 
had not been drawn, the same exhortation had not been given, so 
often then as it has now. But to have this effect the writing must 
be in the writer’s own tongue. Merely as a statement of fact, we 
are always inclined to believe a thing Written in a man’s own 

in Old-English, in Old-German, or in Old-French—rather 
than what is written in contemporary Latin. It isan instinct, and 
it is something more than an instinct. We believe that men really 
were more earnest and more truthful when they wrote in their 
own tengues. There was not the same temptation to show off 
their own scholarship; there was not the same temptation to be 
tricking everything out with an ‘tssimus. We are not sure that 
the result is dulness; in secular matters we are sure that an 
English writ, say of the tenth century, which goes straight to the 
int and has not a word more than is needed for the business in 
d, is much less dull than its contemporary Latin fellow, which 
runs on through two or three pages of big words about nothing in 
oo So with theological matters; a Latin sermon is un- 
ubtedly grievous; a Latin religious poem must have some in- 
trinsic merit to be otherwise; but, let it be Old-English, or 
Old anything else, and it has an interest besides the purely philo- 
logical interest. It has the interest of giving us a man’s real words 
and thoughts, as they came naturally to him in ages long 
past. We do not think that all theological writings are neces- 
sarily dull. We do not think that the theological pieces now 
edited by Mr. Lumby are dull. Yet ibly, if we came across 
exactly the same matter ina modern em or a modern sermon, 
we might think it dull. 

Mr. Lumby here gives us five Old-English poems, of which the 
first two, including the longest which gives its name to the 
volume, have never been printed in full before. The other three 
have been printed by Grein. But Mr. Lumby has printed them 
all, as wv Aor all found in a single manuscript in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The first and longest piece, 
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headed “ Be Domes Drege,” is a translation of the Latin poem on 
the same subject which has been sometimes attributed to Beda 
and sometimes to Ealhwine. To this Mr. Lumby has added the 
Latin text as it stands in Migne. After the translation there 
comes in the manuscript a piece of eighty verses, somewhat in the 
nature of a sermon, which seems to have no name, but which Mr. 
Lumby heads “ Lar” eu These two are those which have 
not before been printed. Then come thirty-one lines of an * Oratio 
Poetica,” in which all the lines but two are what on a less grave 
subject would be called maccaronic; that is, each line is half 
English and half Latin. The other two are poetical paraphrases 
of the Lord’s Prayer and the Doxology. 

The first piece then is a translation, and it is a vigorous trans- 
lation, of a vigorous original. There is a life both in the Latin and 
in the English which we do not always find in later writings on 
the same subject. The Latin rather belongs to the very latest 
classical—perhaps not the very latest, for it is certainly clearer and 
simpler than the very latest classical type—rather than to a strictly 
medieval type. The English has all the vigour of our ancient 
tongue, though, as usual, the poetic language is a good way re- 
moved from the language of contemporary prose. The way in 
which our forefathers translated, whenever they could, even the 
technical terms of theology comes out in more than one place. 
Here is the description of the penitent thief on the cross :— 

he drihtene swa peah: deaSe gehende- 

his bena bebead: breostgehigdum- 

he mid lyt wordum: ac geleaffullum: 

his hle begeat* and help recene 

and in-gefor: pa znlican geatu’ 

neorxnawonges’ mid nerigende* 
This last line illustrates some of the greatest changes which our 
tongue has undergone. In modern English a specially Teutonic 
style commonly means a specially monosyllabic style. The ten low 
words which Pope spoke of as creeping in one dull line have 
ceased to be necessarily thought low, or the line which they form 
to be thought dull ; but that a style specially English should be one 
specially monosyllabic comes of our losing our inflexions and our 
losing our power of forming compound words. Also it illustrates 
the difference between poetic and prosaic language in the oldest 
English. One might have the Chronicles by heart from one end to 
the other without meeting anything at all like 


neorxnawonges’ mid nerigende* 


What is “neorxnawong”? Both the Latin and Mr. Lumby’s 
translation tell us that it means “‘ Paradise,” but how comes it to 
mean Paradise? It is literally the Leisure field, the field where 
there is no care. The notion is perhaps a little heathenish ; there is 
surelyin the word a touch of the Elysian fields or of some Teutonic 
equivalent. But both the word itself and the word from which it 
is formed have vanished from modern English; so has the verb 
“nerigean” and its participle “nerigende,” the preserver, the 
bestower of shelter, here used as a name of the Saviour. A little 
philological tact will show any one the meaning of Helend in the 
same use ; but the best scholar must turn to his dictionary for 
“ nerigend ” the first time he comes to the word. On the other 
hand, this same poem enables us to add one to the list of Latin 
words which crept into English at an early stage. The Latin 
“ versus” appears in the form of “ fers ”:— 
a ic frringa’ forht and unrot* 

Vas unhyrlican fers onhéfde mid sanges 
This word “ fers” seems to be unique at so early a date, and the 
question of Latin words in Old English is suggested again in the 
end of the poem. There we read:— 

sco frowe ‘pe us frean acende* 

metod on moldan- meowle seo clane* 

wt is Maria’ madena selast* 

“ Frowe,” so familiar in High German, is said to be unique in 
English ; the masculine “ frea,” which has vanished from modern 
tongues, is more usual; but can “ meowle,” used in the special 
sense which it bears here, have anything to do with “ mulier ”? 
Both words mean woman, but woman in exactly opposite 
characters. 

The next piece, “ Lir” suggests a thought to us. It is addressed 
to some one who is described as “ har hilderinc,” hoary warrior. 
These words are used in the song of Maldon among other descrip- 
tions of the ealdorman Brihtnoth. Is it possible that this piece 
was addressed to him? Itisa mere thought that flashes across 
the mind, for exactly the same words are used in the song of 
Brunanburh of Constantine of Scotland, to whom our poet cannot be 
conceived as addressing his lore. 

Mr. Lumby’s notes are almost all verbal, as indeed there is not 
much room for notes of any other kind. Here is one distinctly, 
ingeniously marked :— 

Line 302.—unbleoh, a word not found elsewhere, seems to be intended as 

the equivalent of the incolumem in Latin. The sense may perhaps be 
arrived at in this way: b/eoh may, as the name of the colour b/ue, have been 
applied, as the English word is now, to that which is livid from approach- 
ing decay ; and thus unbleoh would bear the sense of uncorrupted. But with 
a word which only occurs here much must be uncertain. 
There is a full index of words, and throughout Mr. Lumby has 
done his work with great care. We shall not object to some more 
theology of the same style and date, though certainly romance and 
adventure, social life and fun, of the same date would have been 
more attractive still. 
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REEVE’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE AT VIENNA 
AND BERLIN.* 


NV HENRY REEVE is fully justified in publishing these 

pages from his father’s jow Yet Dr. Reeve, although 
he was a man of considerable attainments, and was one of the early 
contributors to the Edinburgh Review, had but slight pretensions to 
literary brilliancy. There is nothing very sprightly in his observa- 
tions on men and manners; he shows no great shrewdness in his 
appreciation of characters, nor much power of reproducing their 
salient features; nor does he make any original contributions to 
the history of those great events which were happening on the other 
side of Europe when few Englishmen were abroad. But he 
travelled with excellent introductions and moved in most interest- 
ing society. He was enough of a scholar and a man of 
science to have a claim on the consideration of the savants 
of the time; and his journal is written the more simply 
and pleasantly that it was written with no idea of pub- 
lication. Moreover, as his son remarks in the preface, the mere 
lapse of time undoubtedly gives a value to contemporary impres- 
sions, however slight, of great historical events, and we may add 
that there is an interest in the references to ways of living and 
travelling on the Continent as they were three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. Dr. Reeve had something of the best tastes of a Boswell. 
He had the spirit of intelligent adventure which Johnson so 
highly commended. He never enjoyed himself so thoroughly as 
in the company of eminent men; he was far more of a cosmo- 
politan than most of his contemporaries; and was sufficiently 
master of foreign languages to make the most of his varied experi- 
ences of travel. 

It was Dr. Reeve's fortune to find himself in Vienna in the 
eventful autumn of 1805. Napoleon had just changed his mind 
as to the long-threatened descent on our coasts; or rather, he had 
adopted the alternative ow which he appears all along to have 
had in contemplation. “The Army of England ” had been directed 
upon Austria. Then came the affair of Ulm, where Mack 
signed his disgraceful capitulation ; and the Viennese were regarding 
the approach of the French with well-founded apprehension. For 
Vienna, although still nominally a fortified city, was in no position 
to stand a siege. The ramparts, which have since been levelled 
and built over, were as yet maintained in repair. But even 
then Dr. Reeve writes that, while “the town within the ramparts 
is small, the fauxbourgs are very extensive, and have every appear= 
ance of a rich and numerous population.” Relatively speaking, 
business in the city was more active than it has been since, until 
it received a new impulse the other day from those financial specu- 
lations which have proved so disastrous. Decidedly the life in the 
streets must have been more picturesque then than it is at present. 
We are told that the city had become the resort of people of every 

Many G and Turks had availed themselves of 
the provision of the treaty of Passarowitch which permitted 
them to settle there and carry on trade, without license from the 
Government or ment of taxes, Adventurers and sharpers 
had largely onthe themselves of so exceptional a privilege ; 
the Italians, of whom there were plenty, are said to have 
borne no better character; and, although it was diamond cut 
diamond when they came to deal with each other, many of these 
foreigners had made great fortunes, The prospect of being sub- 
jected to forced contributions, possibly exposed to sack and pillage, 
‘was anything butagreeable. And the receiving of these disreputable 
strangers would seem to have demoralized the natives. The 
modern Viennese hotels are about the most extravagant in 
Europe ; but the director of even the most imposing of them would 
hesitate before sending in such a bill as Dr. Reeve got from 
his landlord after one night’s lodging in those days of ridiculously 
moderate prices. At first the oo behewee declined to pay six 
florins for his bed, whereupon his baggage and his carriage were 
impounded. With some trouble he succeeded in removing his | 
trunks, but only on condition of abandoning the carriage; and we 
are left to suppose that in the end he had tosubmit. We may 
measure the landlord’s rapacity by the fact that, in the quarters 
to which Dr. Reeve moved, he hired a comfortable apartment, 
with special additions to ite furniture, for thirty-six florins a 
month, including everything but firing and candles. At that 
time the table dhéte system was no more in vogue than it 
is at nt. You could dine exceedingly well at the 
most ionable restaurants for about four shillings, wine 
included ; and although the price compares very advantageously 
with modern charges at first-class houses, it does not strike us 
as extraordinarily reasonable. Ae for the morals of society, 
they left much to desire. “No city, perhaps, can present 
such scenes of affected sanctity and real licentiousness.” In- 
ditferent character was no bar to social consideration. Ladies 
of quality made no secret of their liaisons; gentlemen showed 
themselves ostentatiously in public with their mistresses; and 
the topics which were matters of course in the best circles 
of Vienna would have shocked a party of decent English 
people. Literary censorship was in full force; every book and 
newspaper had to be submitted to it before passing into the hands | 
of the public: consequently the intellect of the people was para- | 
lysed, and they were thrown back on frivolous amusements and . 

issipation. Viennese are pronounced to be a very sensual | 
pods on we do not fancy that recent visitors to their city will | 
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find that they have much c since the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Now, as then, theatres, beer= 
halls, and eating-houses are crowded with the classes who in 
England stay quietly at home; while in the Wiirst-Allée in the 
Prater there is still a perpetual fair, where the boisterous enjoy- 
ment of the passing hour seems always trembling on the verge of 
orgies. 

Considering the restrictions imposed on the press, and the humi- 
liating and embarrassing position of the Government, it is no 
wonder that ill news travelled slowly, and that intelli was 
cooked before it was published. capitulated on the 17th of 
October, and the negotiations were completed two days later. But 
it was only on the 26th of the month that Vienna was startled by 
the announcement ; and then the national vanity was soothed by a 
romantic version of the disastrous event. The General—so it was 
said—had been taken by surprise, the French having stolen a 
march on him by passing through the territory of Anspach. The 
Austrian defence had been desperate. The position round Ulm 
had been fiercely contested for four days, and only surrendered 
when it became absolutely untenable. “Every one seems cho 
fallen, though ’tis curious enough very few talk about it. 
Official Gazette says very little, and the le seem to 
be afraid of saying more, as if the truth would come out 
more melancholy by inquiring about it”—which would very 
certainly have been the case. . Reeve goes on to remark on the 
extraordinary resources of Austria. She had lost whole armies 
time after time, and yet was always in readiness for a new 
campaign. Austerlitz was speedily to follow Ulm, and the line 
of march from one to the other lay through the streets of Vienna. 
By the 8th of November there was a very general exodus in ex- 

tation of the arrival of the French. “The tariff for.a pair of 
orses to Presburg was 200 florins, and twice as much was asked 
for a boat. The rush was chiefly in the direction of Hungary, for 
the Russians swarmed on the northern roads. On the 1oth the 
municipality sent a solemn deputation to the enemy's outposts, to 
symbolize the act of submission with a finely-gilded set of keys. 
he communications exchanged from either side were conducted 
with extreme courtesy. The camp fires of the French might be 
seen on the heights of the enberg; and it was sought to 
conciliate the magnificent Murat with the appropriate present of a 
service of plate. Immediately afterwards the city was occupied, 
and two days after the battle of Austerlitz arrived the tidings that 
the armies were engaged. The reports that reached Vienna gave the 
strength of the allied armies at 105,000; 15,000 more men than are 
estimated to have been in action, even according to the narrative of 
M. Thiers. But this discrepancy to the disadvantage of the van- 
quished, with the complete and comparatively accurate accounts 
of the defeat which contrasted so strongly with the misrepresenta- 
tions of the capitulation of Ulm, may be attributed to the fact that 
the Viennese were indebted to the victors for their information. 

Dr. Reeve's account of the behaviour of the French is very note- 
worthy. ‘Never was a conqueror who used his victory and 
triumph with such moderation; never did a numerous and vic- 
torious army behave with more forbearance and moderation.” 
Excesses, when they did occur, were — severely. The ex- 
emplary conduct of the invaders may be taken as a proof of the 
commanding authority of Napoleon, whe beat the Austrians with 
a certain consideration, as hoping to secure them for his allies and 
friends. But even the Imperial authority could not altogether alter 
the character of the troops; and we that the common soldiers 
were affable and amiable, showing great good humour, but no 
frivolity. Dr. Reeve witnessed the return of the Austrian Emperor to 
his capital, which, with questionable taste, took the form of a triumn- 
phant entry, and was conducted with great pomp and — But 
the red-letter day in his journal was the 22nd December, when, as 
he emphasizes in capital letters, he saw Napoleon Bonaparte at 
Schénbrunn. Amid the state and military pageantry which the 
Emperor affected, he was simply dressed in the regimentals of his 
o> “ His countenance struck one as remarkable. Fuller, 

roader, and fatter than I had expected to have seen it, and his 
person stouter and older than usually represented. He has the 
usual marks of the sanguine, melancholic temperament, dark hair, 
small dark eyes rather fixed than animated, and a very piercing 
countenance.” Lavater, he adds, might have singled out such a 
face in a crowd, as bearing the marks of a very extraordinary man. 


From Vienna Dr. Reeve made his way homeward by Prague and 
Berlin to Hamburg, whence he took shipping at Cuxhaven, after a 
somewhat anxious time of detention. He gives more or less de- 


tailed notes of his interviews with men who were famous, or 
fast becoming so. Perhaps the most interesting of these reports 
is of a conversation with Humboldt, then a plain-looking man 
of about thirty, talking four or five languages fluently. Humboldt 
had rather resented the criticisms of some English journals on his 
travels, and he took pains to confirm to his visitor some of his 
most startling statements. Dr. Reeve attended a lecture of Fichte’s, 
although he held the renowned philosopher but cheaply ; and, as 
his son remarks in a note, he had the singular fortune to 
have seen and heard five of the most famous musical com 

Haydn, Beethoven, Romberg, Hiimmel, and Meyerbeer. But there 
is hardly a short that is not or less enter- 
taining, and we lay it down with a very agreeable impression of 


| | 
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RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH.* 


T ew hrase “ Religious Societies ” in Mr. Barclay’s title- is 
to mislead the unprepared reader of his 
ing book. His actual subject is the history of Quakerism, which 
his widow puraphrases in her prefatory note as “the Religious 
Society to which the author belonged.” That a new account of 
origin and of this once conspicuous sect was the sub- 
ject which he set before himself when he began to write is evident 
from his own words early in the volume. “George Fox com- 
menced his ministry in the year 1648, and therefore,” says Mr. 
Barclay, “our subject will lead us to look both backwards and 
forwards from this historical standpoint.” George Fox is thus 
made the central figure in Mr. Barclay’s painstaking exposition of 
the “ inner life of the religious societies of the Commonwealth.” 
Although there is no mention of him or of Quakerism in the title- 
page, it is undoubtedly the author's assumption that there was a 
sort of harmonious finality in the doctrine and the polity of Fox. 
All previous and all contemporary religious thought ard movement 
in England, and partly also in Germany and the Netherlands, are 
referred to Quakerism, either directly or by implication, as if it 
were the goal at which all the prior “religious societies” were 
blindly aiming, and the standard by which all the subsequent 
“ religious societies” must be measured. Indeed, if Mr. Barclay 
had carried his inquiries further back and wider abroad, we 
conceive that he would have treated the entire history of Christen- 
dom down to the year 1648 as a kind of preparatio evange- 


lica for the manifestation of the evangel according to George 
Fox. There can be no doubt that this was the conception 
held by Fox and the early Quakers, at least during their enthu- 
siastic and ive labours prior to the Restoration—from 1648 | 
to 1660—concerning the position of the Quaker sect. But there is 
& very noticeable difference between them and their latest historian 
and apologist. George Fox believed that Quakerism was the one 
and only true “religious society,” that it was the final restoration 
of the genuine visible Church of Christ, and that Popery, Episco- 
pacy, sbyterianism, Independency, and Anabaptism were 
fundamentally irreligious societies, to which it was blind or sinful 
to belong. Whatever was outside Quakerism was “the world.” 
Mr. Barelay sees that the original claim of the Quakers was 
monstrous. ‘ The Society of Friends,” he unassumingly says, 
“ was the last religious society formed during this extraordinary 
period.” The new title marked a stage in the decline of the 
original claims of Fox and his fellows. Quakerism, as defined 
by this mild title and as at present understood by Quakers, has 
no affinity whatever except that of outward historical succes- 
sion to “The People of God, whom the world calls Quakers.” 
Quakerism was not a people, one amongst others, but detinitely, 
The le. If we study its relation to its contemporary rivals 
during the Commonwealth period from the marvellous living stand- 
— of Fox’s journal, or from the fiery aggressive pamphlets of | 

is first circle of disciples, rather than from the coldly apologetic | 
standpoint of Mr. Barclay’s book, we shall recognize the strange | 
difference between the original thing itself and his modern picture 
of the thing. George Fox never for an instant supposed that he 
were merely adding one more specimen to that multiplying heap 
of sects which Mr. Barclay describes as “the variety of religious 
organizations which Christian men had been induced to establish 
in England.” 

We shall have no doubt of this if we read Fox’s first concep- 
tion of the relation between his own and every other “ religious 
society,” as he stated it in the year 1648, at the very beginning | 
of his activity as founder and preacher:—* I was to bring people | 
off from all their own ways to Christ the new and living way; 
and from their churches, which men had made and gathered, to | 
the Church in God.” The phrases “ made” and “gathered” in | 
this e are technical. By “ made” churches, Fox meant the | 
Church of England and the new Presbyterian establishment ; by | 
“ gathered” Churches, he meant the “ religious societies” of the | 
Independents and Baptists. He goes on to say that he was “ com- 
” to 


bring people off from the World’s worships ... and I was to bring 
off from the World’s religions, which are vain; . . . and I was to | 

ing them off from the World’s fellowships, and prayings, and singings, 
which stood in forms without power. . . . And I was to bring people 
off from men’s inventions and windy doctrines, by which they blowed the | 
le about, this way and the other way, from sect to sect ; and (from) all | 
their beggarly rudiments, with their schools and colleges for making | 
ministers of Christ, who are indecd ministers of their own making, but not | 
of Christ’s. . . . And in the dread and authority of the Lord’s power | 
was I moved to declare against them all; and against all that preached, | 
and not freely, as being such as had not received freely from Christ. | 
Such passages, which might easily be paralleled by hundreds of 
similar in all the earlier Quaker <osieann; chow plainly 
enough that the Quaker mission was originally a determined 
aggression upon all existing “religious societies.” Fox was so 
far from supposing that he added one more sect, church, or reli- 
gicus society to the number already in existence, that he even 
ieved the arrest of the contem plague of sect-making, and 
the destruction of all religious societies except his own, to be the 
very end for which Quakerism had been supernaturally instituted. 
Mr. Barelay’s assertion that the thousands of pamphlets poured 
forth by the earlier Quakers were “defensive” is the very 
reverse of the truth. Fox held that all the pre-Quaker sects 
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from the Papacy to Anabaptism, in spite of their opposition to 
one another, “ stood in the Apostacy”; they constituted a fearful 
unity, the “ Babylon” from which “ God's people ” were urged by 
God to flee, in order that they might find their right home in the 
one and only visible “Sion,” Quakerism. The young Quaker 
apostles retaliated with interest upon the triumphant Presbyterian 
and Independent preachers all the objurgatory verbiage with 
which the latter had for years been assailing the Fe tee “ They 
have called me,” said Baxter in 1657, “dog and devil, and abun- 
dance of such names. I have asked them what was my fault? 
Forsooth, it was that I was called Master, that I stood above the 

eople ina pulpit, that I preached by an hour-glass, that I preached 

y doctrine and use, and such like. They revile the ablest godly 
ministers. They cry down the ministers and ordinances of Christ, 
and say the Spirit bids them do it. They pronounce damnation 
against God’s Church.” Mr. Barclay, on the other kand, undoubt- 
edly compelled by the logic of events, regards Quakerism merely as 
one among a number of “ religious societies,” probably the best of 
the number. While the founder of Quakerism called it “the 
Church,” and could see no other visible Church on the earth, Mr. 
Barclay again and again spealis of it as “‘a Church,” and he freely 
concedes the same title to other “ religious societies.” We constantly 
come upon such phrases as ‘‘the Church of England,” “the Indepen- 
dent and Baptist Churches,” “the Wesleyan Church,” “ the Society 
of Friends and every other Free Church.” A religious society is a 
large and loose phrase; it may mean an ecclesiola in ecclesia, such 
as the Benedictine order, or as Methodism before Wesley’s death ; 
but it is evident that this is not Mr. Barclay’s use of the phrase. 
He uses it as a synonym for what some persons call “a church,” 
and others call “a sect.” We will not quarrel here over the 
name. 

Each English “ religious society,” or “ sect,” or “church” of the 
seventeenth century, if its present condition is to be understood, 
must be examined scientifically. It must be contemplated from 
its own historical starting-point, and traced stage by stage along 
the course of its development. No social phenomenon, such as 
English Presbyterianism or Quakerism, can possibly be understood 
apart from its history. To pick out characteristic pieces of doc- 
trine and ritual from Mennonites, Anabaptists, Familists, Seekers, 
or Muggletonians, after Mr. Barclay’s method, is to be helpful and 
serviceable to historians, but itis not to be an historian. Every suc- 
cessive religious society, church, or sect of the commonwealth must 
have had some moment and manner of departure from something 
or from somewhere, by which departure it set up for itself, ob- 
tained a distinct self-consciousness, and became a “Church.” A 
sect is plainly a section ; it has departed from some whole. When 
did it depart? From what did it depart? Each successive 
English “ religious society” must either have departed from the 
National Church or else from some prior “ religious society ” which 
had already departed from the National Church. We cannot 
possibly understand these English Israels unless we know some- 
thing of the English Ezypt trom which they made their exodus, 
and discover the grounds of their departure. We think that Mr. 
Barclay has worked in a more tolerant and generous temper than 
Crosby and Ivimey, the historians of the English Baptists, or 
than Hanbury and Waddington, the historians of the English 
Independents; in the case of every English “religious society,” 
except the very largest and widest, he has striven to put himself 
in as full sympathy as he can with its adherents, and to state 
their claims and beliefs from their own point of view. The Church 
of England is the one religicus society of the Commonwealth period 
concerning which Mr. Barclay presupposes that every man already 
understands everything without need of inquiry. Yet the historian 
of the sects of a nation at a particular epoch of its life surely ought 
to pause somewhere and ask himself,or remember that his readers 
will ask, what a National Churchis? Where and when and how 
and why did it become the Church of the Nation? How does a 
citizen become a member of the religious society which claims to 
be the citizen’s own Church? Until these or similar questions occur 
to the historian of a sect, he has never laid his hand upon the key to 
that sect’s history. The very existence ofeach new sect, or church, 
or religious society is a charge by implication against the sect, or 
church, or religious society irom which it departs; and its charges 


| against its Egypt, whether true or false, are important parts of the 


history and ‘inner life ” of the new Israel. 

Mr. Barclay, in spite of the really honest and genuine study 
—the study, indeed, of a dilettante collector rather than of a 
scientific inquirer—which he has directed towards the meanest 
details of the life both of the now extinct and of the still 
extant religious societies which departed from the Church of 
England in the seventeenth century, has lazily and uninquir- 
ingly accepted in the lump the entire body of confused Di 
senting tradition concerning that great original English religious 
society, the Church of England. It is actually his opinion that the 
English “ religious society” represented by Mr. Spurgeon is 
more ancient than that represented by the Primate of Ail England. 
Of course, on the hypothesis that the Apostles were Anabaptists, or 
Independents, or Quakers, or Wesleyan Methodists, it is quite 
reasonable to account the Pope himself a less true successor of St. 
Peter than Mr. Spurgeon, or Mr. Dale, or the author of this book, 
or Mr. Punshon. Mr. Barclay, however, does not speak of the 
historical priority of “ religious societies ” in general, but of the his- 
torical priority of English ‘ religious societies.” ‘‘ As we shall show 
afterwards,” he writes, “the rise of the Anabaptists (in am ey 
took place long prior to the formation of the Church of Eng: 
After this, we are quite prepared to read that the true apostolical 
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succession went on in the dark, and that “in the sense of the 
direct. transmission of Divine Trut!:, it seems probable that these 
Churches have a lineage or succession more ancient than that of the 
Roman Church.” Nor are we surprised when Mr. Barclay informs 
us that “the Puritan party also had its rise in the reign of Queen 
Mary, and consequently prior to the final sanction of the constitu- 
tion of the Church of England by Parliament.” The word 
“ sanction” may stand for much which is not expressed. But a 
“ party ” is merely a finer word for a “ part.” A part, like a “sect,” 
implies the whole of which it is the part. Of what pre-existing 
whole, if not of the whole National Church, was “the Puritan 
Party ” in Queen Mary’s reign a part? The historical fact is that 
the Zcclesia Anglicana mentioned in the Great Charter is an 
immense “ religious society” which has in its substance, and in 
the regard of English law, continued unbroken from that day to 
this. The relations of the ministry of the Church of England to 
the Pope were altered and ré-altered during the Tudor period ; 
the ministry itself was altered during the Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealth ; but the national religious society, the totality 
of christened English persons and parishes, to which Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian, and even Independent and 
Anabaptist ministers successively ministered, continued through- 
out all these changes substantially one and the same. Even the 
patronage of the livings was not disturbed amidst the other dis- 
turbances of the Commonwealth period. Cromwell resisted all 
the appeals of “the Sectaries” to interfere with it. The con- 
ditioning power of the Bishops over the patron’s choice was 
transferred to the notorious “ Tryers”—that fierce Calvinist 
Inquisition against which the old Anglicans and the new 
Quakers had common cause of complaint. The sermons of the 
Presbyterians and Independents before the Parliament are full of 
cowplaints that the common people, the substance of the National 
Church, were “lusting ” after the Common Prayer, their old pre- 
latical ministers, their abolished Christmas-days, and that general 
a of social and ecclesiastical freedom upon which the 
new Puritan incumbents made such autocratic encroachments— 
denying the Eucharist to all parishioners whom they considered 
unconverted, and withholding baptism from the children of those 
who were held to be “out of the covenant.” 

Mr. Barclay has failed to catch that distinctively twofold 
character of his own society by which it was originally dis- 
tinguished from all its contemporary rival societies. No doubt 
he has hit upon one of the external reasons why the Quakers out- 
lived the Seekers, Waiters, Ranters, Behmenists, and a host of 
others, with whom they had many features in common. Most of 
these societies were independent. Quakerism, on the contrary, 
George Fox being a consummate statesman as well as a preacher, 
was most effectually centralized and organized; each little body 
of Quaker believers, as soon as it was gathered, was afliliated to 
the whole brotherhood, and brought in subjection to the amazing 
discipline invented by the patriarch of the Quaker Church. It is 


with regard to its inner matter rather than to its ecclesiastical | 


form that we 
ism. The new 
along some of its lines to the utmost 
same time it was the fiercest reaction against the traditional 
Puritan theology. When the Parliament and the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines conceived that they had finally expelled from 
the English nation the last relics of anti-Christian ritualism and 
sacerdotalism, an army of fierce young men suddenly began to 
— in every market-place, and to interrupt the ministers in the 
churches in every part of the land, declaring that the preacher's 
black cloak was anti-Christian, his pulpit a relic of idolatry, 
baptism itself an abolished symbol, and extending the hated 
title “ priest” to every Independent and Baptist preacher who 
took tithes or received a stipend. While the half-Puritan 
Presbyterians and Independents had abolished mass-vestments in 
their ministry, these whole-Puritans abolished all vestments ; Fox 
was commanded to put off his shoes and stockings before entering 
the city of Lichfield to call it to repentance ; some of the early 
Quaker preachers, women amongst them, were required to put otf 
everything, and “ went naked for a sign.” If they offended English 
Puritanism on one side by immeasurably surpassing it, they offended 
it still more on the other side by flatly contradicting it. The 
Quaker proclamation of “ the true Light who lightens every man 
who comes into the world” was regarded by the triumphant 
Calvinists as a reappearance of the detested “ Arminianism,” or 
doctrine of the universal redemption of mankind, which they 
thought they had expelled from England with the beheading of 
Laud, the de ivation of the Bishops, and the imposition of the 
Covenant. The belief that Fox, Burroughs, Dewsbury, and others 
were Jesuits in disguise was undoubtedly genuine. Hven Baxter 
accepted it. The Anglicans and Quakers had up to a certain point 
a common cause. They were bracketed together as “ Arminians.” 
The restoration of the old episcopacy and priesthood was at first 
a relief to the Quakers. Sewell says that seven hundred Quakers 
who had been imprisoned under Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
mainly at the instigation of the Presbyterians and Independents, 
were set free at the Restoration. Their later persecution was poli- 
tical rather than religious; it was a result of the terror caused b 

the rising of the Fifth Monarchy men. The mass of the Englis 

people ed above everything a return of the Puritan 
ascendency. It must be remembered that a very large proportion 
of the early Quaker preachers had served in the Parliamentary 
yp ke fruitful birthplace of new sects; and the fiery language 
of the Quaker pamphleteers and preachers, who began their tracts 


ceive a strangely twofold character in Quaker- | 
t was at once an extension of the Puritan cultus | 
ssible limit, and at the | 


and their sermons with “ Thus .saith the Lord,” was sufficiently 
like that of the Filth Monarchy, men to justify the fear that there 
was some underground alliance between the disciples of Fox and 
the followers of Venner. 

Perhaps no passage in Fox’s journal gives a clearer evidence of 
the exclusive claim which he made for his own religious society 
than his reply to Cromwell’s proclamation of a Fast for Rain 
during the great drought of the year 1657. He imagined that.the 
Almighty used the drought as an occasion for miraculously con- 
firming the claims of the Quakers to be His People, and for:con- 
founding the rival claims of all the Puritan religious societies. 
“ Tt was observed,” says Fox, “ that as far as Truth had spread in 
the North, there were pleasant showers and rain enough ; when to 
the South, in many places, they were almost spoiled for want of 
rain.” He told the Protector that, if he “ had come to own God's 
Truth,” that is, if he had turned Quaker, he “should have had 
rain; that drought was a sign unto them of their barrenness and 
want of the water of life.” 


MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT.* 


x ee title of these volumes is rather likely to mislead. Readers 
might expect to find some experience of the Indian Mutiny, or 
a narrative of a twelvemonth spent at some fortified post on the 
Punjab frontier, where horses are carried off, under the noses of the 
Syces, from the stables of the Deputy-Commissioner at midnight, 
and where Residents dare not take an-evening drive a mile or so from 
cantonmeht without an armed escort. These two volumes deal, how- 
ever, neither with raids nor sieges, but with the most pacific details, 
and the fort in which the author passed her time pleasantly is 
more like some of those old walled towns in of the Con- 
tinent with promenades and ramparts. Indeed a sketch of the 
bastion in the frontispiece shows that the structure would 
not long resist modern artillery. Belgaum, the groundwork of 
these volumes, is a very favourite station in the Presidency of 
Bombay. It lies some way to the south of Sattara, above the 
Ghauts or mountain ranges which form a striking feature of the 
Malabar coast, and at about the same altitude as Poona. It is 
easily approached in two ways. The traveller landing at 
Bombay can, if he likes, ran down the coast some two hundred 
miles in a steamer to the port of Vingorla, from which 
the journey is easily accomplished across the strip of land at the 
foot of the said Ghauts, up through the , and so on for 
thirty miles or so of the table-land of the , to the station 
itself. Mrs. Guthrie, for some reason, preferred the railway to 
Poona, a trip of a hundred and twenty miles, and then the transit 
by bullock eart, through Sattara and Kolhapore, to what is 
one of the finest of the Collectorates of the Western Presidency. 
A good deal may be said in favour of these two volumes as light, 
pleasant, and not unattractive reading. The author has a | rea 
eye for colour, a quick sae 2 of unfamiliar usages, and a flow- 
ing and lively style. me forty pages about the Bay of Biscay, 
the Red Sea, Perim, and the Indian Ocean, might, however, very 
well have been spared us; and Mrs. Guthrie has an unfortunate 
habit of picking up and retailing bits of Indian gossip and the idle 
talk of the cuddy table, without applying the most ordinary canons 
of criticism. Occasionally, too, her eyes or her ears must have 
deceived her. For instance, the Suez Canal is not yet perfect, and 
the dredging-machines require to be unceasingly worked; but we 
must doubt whether at any. part the Canal is “ so narrow that a 
good jumper could have leapt across it.” Sir F. Lesseps will have 
a right to be indignant if his great work is thus dwarfed on paper. 
“ Paddy birds” are not usually seen in the Indian Ocean in 
company with shoals of ises, nor can we make out what 
buildings on the shore of the harbour of Aden, where the steamer did 
not touch, could have been mistaken by Mrs. Guthrie for “ cavalry 
barracks.” It must be new to most readers that the beginni 
of the Mutiny had nothing whatever to do with cartridges 
with bullock’s fat. Sir Sohn Kaye, had he lived, would have 
learnt with some surprise that the outbreak was occasioned “ by a 
clergyman who put his hand on the head of alittle Hindoo child ”— 
the very touch of a Padre, it seems, being pollution. A legend 
whieh points out a certain banyan-tree between Kolhapore and 
Belgaum as the camping-place of our Iron Duke _has more of the 
air of trustworthy tradition about it. As a set-offin the other direc- 
tion, we are told of some other tree, somewhere on the Nerbudda 
river, under which Alexander the Great is said to have slept. 
Now, from Argaum to Arbela is rather a long stride. Neither 
should we recommend much faith to be putin the general state- 
ment that “ natives have a prejudice against keeping poultry,” the 
dislike to the domestic fowl being of course limited to Hindoos ; or 
again that good mangoes are not to be had in perfection inland or 
away from the salt sea spray, or that Hindoos will not kill snakes. 
Such rapid generalizations and incautious comments would scarcely 
have been made had the one year of exile been prolonged. These 
volumes besides are terribly disfigured by reiterated misprints. Even 
the commonest and most rudimentary Indian terms are dis 
Sart, the female dress, is everywhere Savi; Puja, worship, is either 
a or puji; tale becomes talk ; Nudiya, the stronghold of Sans- 
it learning and Brahminical orthodoxy, is Nudieza, the letter =, 
by the way, being unknown in the devanagari alphabet ; Vicrama- 
ditya, the well-known ancient King of Oujein, fares little better ; 


* My Year in an Indian Fort. By Mrs. Guthrie, Author of“ Through 
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and there is a general contempt, all through the volumes, for that 
reasonable an in small things whic en airy narrative can as 
little dispense with as the most ponderous treatise crammed with 
Oriental erudition. These blemishes apart, most of the chapters 
can be read with pleasure; and as we have had so much recently 
about the Taj Mahal, the Kootub, the East Indian Railway, and 
the Residency at Lucknow, it is rather refreshing to turn to the 
recollections of a lady who tells us what life in like on the high 
table-'and of Southern and Western India. 

One of the best parts of the book is the description of the 
Fort itself. It stands in the midst of a large undulating plain, with 
ranges of hills of fair height in the distance, and tradition ascribes its 
construction to some Raja of the Jain sect, who was hereditary chief 
of Venegrama, since corruptedinto Belgaum. Inthefifteenthcentury, 
when the first break-up of the Mahommedan power of Delhi took 
place, before its reconstruction by Akbar the Great, and when 
usurpers of that faith established independent kingdoms in several 
— of India, Belgaum came under the sway of the princes of 

. The fortress was enlarged and repaired by a governor 
named Azad Khan in the sixteenth century, and stories of 
his stud and his elephants, his wars and his magnificence, fill 
the popular imagination to this hour. Of course Belgaum is 
associated with the raids of Sivaji, the founder of the tta 
power; but nearly sixty years ago, during the administration 
of the Marquess of Hastings, it had to succumb to a British force, 
which captured the place in the teeth of prophecies to the con- 
trary. This was after the decisive battle of Kirki, which put an 
end to the Peshwa’s we Mrs. Guthrie briefly notices the 
troublous times of the Mutiny, but she hardly does full justice 
to the calmness and determination of the civil and military autho- 
rities of Belgaum at that day. Emissaries of the Nana were 

i lies and fomenting intrigues all over the Southern 
ahratta country. Some of the chiefs were wavering in their 
allegiance ; two native regiments were barely held in check by a 
battery of artillerymen, a few English soldiers of the depét of the 
Cem ent some pensioners, until the third week in August, when 
the Government of Bombay managed to send 250 British troops to 
the spot ; and one fine young Englishman was assassinated by the 
Chiet of Nurgoond, who afterwards very properly paid the penal 
of his crime. Yet there was no outbreak; a plot was detected, 
and after the arrival of the English reinforcement its agents were 
blown from , While communication was never interrupted 
between Belgaum and Central India, nor was the standard of 
mutiny openly unfurled. The chief civil officer of the district 
was enabled further to co-o with the Portuguese autho- 
rities in maintaining order on the frontiers of Goa. Indeed 
it has often been said that at such emergencies British 
supremacy was maintained more by the bearing and pluck of its 
representatives than by material yb wling although the fort at 
Belgaum did enable the authorities to feel some sense of secu- 
rity. Asa residence we believe it to be quite as attractive as 
Mrs. Guthrie makes out. The mixture of ancient temples and 
comfortable bungalows; the fine trees and the good supply of 
water; the ancient archways within and the broad esp e 
without ; the English church and the well-stocked kitchen-gardens ; 
a cool climate for the greater of the year, and a district 
affording capabilities for sport of many kinds—these invest Bel- 
gaum with a charm exceeding anything to be found in the 
northern districts of Broach or Surat. We do not quite make out 
what Mrs. Guthrie means by the “ moors” over which she looked 
out in the vicinity of her residence. Some excellent sketches 
of that country, now before us, lead us to think that she refers 
to undulating and a tracts of country from which much 
of the original or scrub has been cleared, without the 


iginal jungle 

being pao followed by regular cultivation. We do | 
_not expect in such a work disquisitions on the land revenue or | 
on the peculiarities of the natives, and are quite content that the 


author should confine herself to descriptions of schools and 
festivals, religious processions, feats of snake-charmers, and other 
incidents which impart a little variety to the round of dull, 


life. 

In second volume we have a very spirited and not 
overdrawn picture of the commencement of the rainy season, 
or, a8 it is called in that Presidency, the bursting of the mon- 
soon. Nothing in Bengal or Upper India can equal the fury of 
the rain-clouds which, rolling up from the vast expanse of the 
Indian Ocean, are dissolved with hail and thunder on the long 
line of the Western Ghauts and the uplands of the Deccan. . 
Guthrie also pithily says something to the effect that in Euro 
we seek after nature, while in India nature seeks us. This really 
means that in the latter country insect and animal life overpowers 
you in 7 apa study and your bath-room, invades the kitchen, devas- 
tates garden, ruins your library, and makes holes in your ward- 


Perhaps the best chapters in the book are the last four of the 
second volume, the fruits of a well-earned but brief holiday spent 
in the territories of Goa. Very judiciously, instead of taking the 
comparatively well-known road to Vingorla, the holiday-takers 
went right through the Ramghat Pass to the Portuguese capital. 
The cathedral, we should state, can be seen in clear weather from 
the top of the Ghauts, some forty miles off. Everything in Goa 
tells its own story of decay and dilapidation. Coffins are exposed 
to.sight. Old Goa, as distinguished from the modern town, is in 
ruins, A solitary nun was seen in one place, and a few ecclesi- 
astics mumbled their church services in the church of Bom Jesu 
twice a day; and one ancient palace of the Viceroys was shrouded 
in thorn jungle. At the modern town the walls of the 
fort had half filled up the ditch. There was, however, a fine 
statue of Albuquerque, and the shrine of St. Francis Xavier is 
pronounced magnificent, yet without any tawdry or excessive 
ornament. All this is comparatively untrodden ground, and the 
author throws out a hint to political writers which some one 
may pursue. Goa is small in extent, and of little value to 
the Portuguese. Its ancient magnificence is gone. Its modern 
industries are paralysed, and checked by mismanagement and ex- 
cessive export dues. It has, however, a fine harbour, and it fits 
in neatly with other British possessions. Suppose the Indian 
Government were to buy it for a good round sum! We fear that 
national pride would operate with the proposed vendors, and finan- 
cial difficulties with the purchasers, to prevent such a transfer. But 
all who care to know a little of the Southern Mahratta country 
may take up these two volumes and gather from them a good idea 
of the lives that may be led by intelligent Englishwomen, the 
wives of hard-worked engineers, civilians, or officers on staff 


employ. 


HALF-HOURS AMONG SOME ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES.* 


le these days, when not only are there some half-dozen Archzeo~ 
logical Societies in the country, but almost every county is 
setting up its local association and museum, it is incumbent on in- 
telligent folks to qualify themselves for passing muster in at least 
the rudiments of English antiquities, Longer or shorter home tours, 
which are becoming more and more of a fashion, supply opportuni- 
ties for testing and adding to this knowledge at every turn; and it 
is astonishing how much the charm of such rambles is enhanced by 
the study of a barrow here, a cromltch there, the traces of a 
Roman road in this district, or examples of sepulchral brasses or 
crosses in that. For the cultivation of an easy familiarity with 
such subjects a great desideratum has always been a handy vade 
mecum, giving within manageable compass a succinct account of 
our characteristic antiquities, whether grave-mounds and their 
contents, flint, stone, and bronze implements, ancient pottery, arms 
and armour, sepulchral slabs, coins, and bells of various periods, 
or personal ornaments, &c. Such a handbook would be of much 
service as a preparation for a special scrutiny of particular artiqui- 
ties, and would make both profitable and instructive a visit 
to such old memorials as, for example, the famous stone circle 
of Rollright, near Long Compton in Warwickshire, the old 
Roman stations of Caerwent and Caerleon, the remains at Wood- 
chester, Lydney, Uriconium, and Cirencester, or Corinium. It 
would also assist the student in consolidating his knowledge, 
and adding to it, as occasion serves, by leading him to greater 
works like Jsca Stlurum, Buckman and Newmarsh's Corinium, and 
the able book on British Epigraphy by Dr. McCaul, of Trinity 
College, Toronto. A work of this kind, comprising some two 
hundred and ane has just been published by Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt, who was ady known by his larger volume on Grave- 


| mounds and their Contents, first published in 1870. The present 


Half-Hours is the first instalment of a series of similar volumes 
devoted to the illustration of the old memorials of our land; and, 
apart from its intrinsic value, it will no doubt tempt many a reader 
to go on to more extensive and systematic investigations. 

r. Jewitt’s observations have convinced him that the original 
form of all the barrows was circular, and that this shape 
has not been varied through any difference of period or race. 
Where it has become elliptical, or taken the “long barrow” 
form, he is of opinion that this is owing only to additional 


' interments or afterthoughts, which explain such phrases as 


robe. She also observes, what few persons in any part of India| 


will dispute for a moment, that even in a populous town or a 
cantonment, midnight is often far more noisy than midday. 
With the exception of a few hours before dawn, night is the 
iod when human beings and animals wake up to activity. 
bark ; jackals howl in concert ; frogs croak, at least during 
the rainy season; marriage processions make their noisiest din ; 
watchmen hawk, hem, and groan on their rounds with the most 
exasperating epee gk and divers members of the household 
drone, after a full meal, over ancient ballads or the mythic exploits 
of Urjun and Rama. Anglo-Indians need scarcely be told that 
what the author terms “the marrying months” are periods of the 
year, notably February and March, in which such ceremonies are 
consistent with Hindu superstition as to dates. 


“twin barrows,” or intercommunicatory mounds, His first 
sectional drawing shows a stone cairn over the contracted 
body simply laid on the natural surface, the outer ledge of the 
circle being formed of rough slabs laid one on another, upper ends 
inwards. The second is a stone barrow, with a circle detined by a 
ring of stones raised over two interments—one a cinerary urn con- 
taining the burnt remains of the dead, covered with a slab; the 
other simply burnt bones and ashes heaped on the natural surface. 
The third is similar, save in the inversion of the urn containing 
the ashes. The outer circle, as before, is defined by large stones. 
In all these cases, over the interment there had been formed a 
mound of loose stones, and over that a thick layer of earth. 
Often, it would seem, the earth was part of the original design ; but 
sometimes it was only the result of decaying vegetation. In Section 
Four it was the former, as is indicated by the remains of fires on 
the surface, and the outer coating of earth above the layer of burnt 
earth and charcoal ; sometimes, as in Gib Low Barrow, there is evi- 
dence of successive interments by different races. Four mounds 


* Half-Hours among some English Antiquities. By Llewellyn Jewitt, 
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here had occupied the surface of the ground; over which had been 
raised a large barrow, having a cromlech-like cist in its upper 
portion. In another instance, engraved by Mr. Warne, the tumulus 
of alternate layers of chalk and earth exhibited six successive 
sepulchral deposits, some by inhumation and others by cremation. 
Curious examples are given of stone chambers and passages in 
tumuli at Stoney Littleton, Wieland Smith’s Cave at Ashbury, 
and at Minning Low, covered with immense blocks of stone and 
then mounded over; and the illustration of “twin barrows,” or 
the junction by a bank of two circular mounds, will become explic- 
able by reference to the figure. The sepulchral Romano-British 
barrows at Eastlow Hill and elsewhere contain large chambers 
occasionally above ground, and then superstratified with a mound ; 
but often the Roman seems to have shared the ancient Briton’s 
place of sepulture, and Celt and Romano-Briton represent 
primary and secondary interments in the same mound. The so- 


called Anglo-Saxon barrows were much less in diameter and height 
than the Celtic, 7 little above the surrounding ground. These, 
however, are peculiarly rich in remains, and Mr. Jewitt has done 


well to make a few extracts from Beowulf in reference to the 
ceremonies of an Anglo-Saxon funeral. The distinction between 
a“low” and a “barrow” is simply that the former is derived 
from “hlcw,” another word for which, “ beorh” or “ bearw,” 
has passed into the synonymous word, barrow. 

From a chapter on Stone Circles, Cromlechs, &c., the novice will 
gain a clear idea of the many upright or other stone circles still 
more or less extant in England and Wales, with legends and 
Druidic repute attached to them. The circles mostly marked the 
bases of grave-mounds in conjunction with a shallow ditch. The 
largest of them, Abury, was originally an irregular circle 
1,260 feet in diameter in one direction and 1,170 in the other, 
with an agger and ditch, and avenues over a mile in length and 
of 40 feet average breadth. Within the general enclosure are two 
other circles, 325 and 270 feet in diameter respectively. Silbury 
Hill is another mound hard by, and others of the same character 
stud the surrounding country. The same is the case within a 
radius of three miles from Stonehenge, 300 burial mounds being 
dotted round it. The Stonehenge circle is 300 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a fosse and approached by an avenue. In the en- 
closure was the famous deus so well known by tradition and 
repute, whose circle of small stones not found in the district is 
surrounded by a later circle of much larger ones. The great 
temple of Stonehenge is doubtless synchronous with the surround- 
ing ws, most of which contain interments by cremation in the 
fashion of the Bronze Age. Stonehenge is therefore of the Bronze 
Age, though not uniformly, and Abury is older, because the stones 
are natural, and not, as at Stonehenge, roughly hewn. Both 
Abury and Stonehenge Sir John Lubbock believes to have been 
temples, but most of the stone circles have been proved to be 
burial-places. Particulars of the relative sizes of the best known 
circles will be found in Mr. Jewitt’s pages, and will stand the 
reader in stead at Arbor Low, Rollich, Stanton Moor, or Pen- 
maenmawr. The great barrows of Arbor Low, in Derbyshire, 
connected with the circle, have yielded important remains, but 
the circle itself was gd rifled long ago. Its centre exhibits 

of a cromlech, and it seems to have been originally 
composed of flat (not upright) stones surrounded by a rampart or 
fosse. ‘The cromlechs, so called, upon which much light has been 
thrown by Mr. W. C. Lukis, and of late years by the Cambrian 
archeologists, are now pretty generally agreed to be stone cists 
denuded of their outer covering, and the Lanyon cromlech, in 
p. 29 of this handbook, gives an example which any reader's 
experience will easily multiply. 

In such British grave-mounds as we have glanced at, and in the 
soil under process of husbandry, have been found many implements 
of flint an stone—celts, hammers, mauls, picks and axes of stone, 
and flakes, cores, scrapers, borers, spear-heads, and sling-stones of 


_ flint. The celt (from celtes, Latin for chisel) iscommonly an oviform 


flattish blade, sharpened to an edge at the lower, broad, 
cutting end. Owing to its frequently having its cutting edge 
dulled or chipped, a celt is often found reduced to half or two- 
thirds of its original length, and to four, six, or seven, instead of 
sixteen inches. They were commonly fixed in wooden or bone 
handles, though sometimes doubtless held in the hand alone. The 
stone hammers include “ perforated axes,’ or, as they were called 
a hundred years ago, “ purgatory hammers,” with which the 
Pagan possessors were furnished, to thunder at the gates of pur- 
gatory, after they had taken possession of their barrow—hammers 
with cutting edge at each end, hollowed and grooved hammers, 
and others turned up in adze fashion. An instrument which Mr. 
John Evans conjectured to be a net-sinker is more plausibly 
decided to be a “ punch,” or “ cutter,” such as the modern black- 
smith uses; and there is no end of stone implements such as 
and whetstones, and flints including all sorts of delicately 
shaped arrow-heads, javelin heads, and deadly cutting missiles. 
Mr. Jewitt has another chapter on bronze celts and similar 
instruments, as to the uses of which he wisely adopts the cautious 
eness of Professor Wilson, who, in speaking of the bronze axe, 
ve, and socketed celt, declines to attempt to discriminate the 
wo purposes of these rudimentary weapons. The mode in which 
implements were manufactured is still traceable through the 
frequent discovery of the stone moulds in which they were cast. 
Besides swords, and spear-heads, another terrible 
implement has been found—a bronze ferrule, the upper ee of 
which is armed with a number of deadly spikes in three alternate 
rows. 


‘altars is the not inf 


finer. Of the Roman pottery, the best made in this coun 


| the seventh century. 
_ length in Hubner's Lnscriptiones Britannica Christiane.. Most of 


We a>proach still more curious topics as we come in contact 
with Roman civilization. It is no small matter to realize the 
typical Roman road, of which we have still samples in our extant 
highways ; mostly straight, unswerving even for a hill, and raised 
high above the ordinary level. Our author cites trom Vitruvius 
the process of forming a road. Two parallel furrows were cut to 
mark its width. The surface earth and loose stones between were 
then removed till a solid foundation was reached, which was 
levelled and covered hard with earth. This was the pavimentum ; 
and on it was laid a stratum of small squared stones, covered with 
mortar or concrete—h/.e. the statumen. Over this came a layer of 
small broken stones mixed with lime in double proportion. This 
stony concrete was called ruderatio, and above it come a layer of 
chalk, lime, and broken tiles, or gravel, lime, sand, and clay, called 
the nucleus; above which and over all was the surface layer, 
either of squared flagstones, or a firm bed of lime and gravel. 
This was the summum dorsum, and completed the agger. Such 
was the grand military road along which our itineraries were traced 
with a milestone, or plain cylinder, giving distances from the 
nearest town and the name of the reigning emperor, at the 
end of each Roman mile of 1,000 paces or 1,611 yards. 
These milestones have mostly perished. We have also details 
of the remains of Roman bridges over the Thames, Teign, 
and Tyne, and of the famous walls of Hadrian and Antoninus ; 
with particulars of the arrangement and economy of Roman 
towns and camps, such as Wroxeter, Colchester, Kenchester, 
us @ paralle m like the camp, with strong, massive walls. 
be the finest und largest yet unbared in England. Its two courts 
(150 and go feet square) are surrounded by a gallery, and its prin- 
cipal apartment (50 feet square) has a splendid tesselated pave- 
ment, probably based on a hypocaust with a fountain in the centre, 
and an inscription, “Bonum eventum colite.” The materials, 
except the white stone, are a hard calcareous Gloucestershire stone, 
like Palombino marble. Woodchester is supposed to have been a 
villa of Hadrian when he was in Britain in 117 a.D.; and other 
— are found at Caerleon, Caerwent, Lydney, Frampton, 

loucester, and Dorchester. 

Of Roman altars there is no scarcity in this country, and not 
only is their shape with the form and ornamentation of their sides 
tolerably familiar, but it is part of a classical education to learn 
to decipher the inscriptions. Capital practice in this will be found 
in McCaul’s Britanno-Roman Inscriptions, Lee's Isca Silurum, and 
Roach Smith’s Iilustrations of Roman London. One type of these 
uent group of “ Dew Matres,” or beneficent 
local deities of good luck, found in Ancaster churchyard, a group 
of three at one end of a flat slab and a small pillar altar at the 
other. Others of these are found at Winchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in London, and especially on the banks of the Rhine, dedi- 
cated Matribus, Deabus Matribus, Matribus domesticis, campes- 
tribus, and tramarinis (see Roach Smith, pp. 36-7). Sarcophagi 
and sepulchral slabs are also abundant. One of a centenarian 
veteran of the second legion, the Augustan, at Bulmore, near 
Caerleon, with his aged widow, set up by the san, is very interest- 
ing. Little Bulmore is in all probability the site of a Roman villa 
a mile anda half from Caerleon, and the whole of the quarter on 
the left bank of the Usk bears evidence of interments. At Ciren- 
cester one inscribed stone is engraved 

RUFVS SITA EQVES 
TRACVM ANN. XL STIP XXII 
HEREDES EXS TEST. F CVRAVE. 
HSE. 
te, Rufus Sita, a horseman of the 6th Cohort of Thracians. 
40 years. Served 22. His heirs in accordance with his will have 
caused this monument to be erected. Here he is laid.” 

Mr. Jewett has two excellent chapters on Celtic pottery, consisting 
of sepulchral urns for calcined bones, drinking-cups to go with the 
dead body, food-offering vessels, and immolation urns to receive the 
ashes of infants, perhaps sacrificed at the mother’s death, and to 
admit of reposing in the mouth of the larger urns. The most ancient 
cinerary urns, for flint instruments and calcined bones, were from 
nine to eighteen inches high. Later ones were much smaller and 
was a 
poor imitation of Samian—brittle, hard, sonorous, and of a lustrous 
red, like sealing-wax. The Upchurch ware, from potteries on the 
Medway, was blue, greyish-black, or dark drab, but of shining 
smooth surface and graceful outline. Durobrivian ware, from the 
Nen in Northamptonshire, is superior to Upchurch, and aspires to 
rival the Samian ware in its tigures and ornaments, which are 
sporting subjects or gladiatorial figures. The Salop ware was 
white or light red; the former of elegant shape, but rather coarse 
texture, the latter of a finer-textured Severn clay. The Anglo- 
Saxon pottery was chiefly cinerary. We must pass over the 
chapters on Arms and Armour and on Coins, and can barel 
glance at the Slabs and Brasses referred to in Chapter VIII. 
Sepulchral stones, exclusive of the Roman inscribed stones 
mentioned above, belong to about the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and are to be found in Cornwall, Northumberland, Wales, and 
Ireland. A number were found in 1833 on the site of the ancient 
monastery founded by St. Begu, who gave a name to St. Bees in 
These will be found discussed at more 


these a * Runic and Romanesque letters, and bear 
crosses and sym ving strong resemblance to contemporary 
inscribed stones in Ireland. 
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Other chapters deal with the history of Church Bells, a 
branch of arc 
the coming of St. Augustine ; and with glass, stained glass, encaustic 
tiles, and tapestry. Stained glass in this country dates from 
the twelfth century; but the manufacture of glass, opaque and 
transparent, was known in t from three to four thousand 
years ago. To judge by the g beads among British remains, 
it was in early perfection among the Celtic population. In 
p. 180 of Mr. Jewitt’s volume we have a sample of a large dark- 
green glass mottled bead, or speckled with white ; and a-variety 
of Roman beads are to be seen in Plate xxviii. figs. 4-7, of Isca 
Silurum. One of these is a “ Druid’s Bead,” so called, of rare 
beauty, so often found in barrows and Roman stations. The last 
chapter is devoted to the personal ornaments of antiquity—tinger 
rings, Roman and Anglo-Saxon ; gimmal rings, signet rings, cramp 
rings; fibule, or brooches, pins and skewers found in WS 5 

indle whorls, studs and disks, armlets, torques, combs, &c. The 
. fibulee of the so-called Anglo-Saxon period are especially interest- 
' ing because, apart from their workmanship, it is by their varieties 
that the different kingdoms of the Heptarchy can be distinguished. 
Tt is a little odd that, in his ample list of discovered ornaments 
and toilet articles, Mr. Jewitt omits the strigil, or bath-scraper, 
which has been found at the site of the Royal Exchange, at 
Reculver, and at Bartlow in Essex. Mr. Roach Smith, in his 
Illustrations of Roman London, has suggested that this instrument, 
referred to by Martial and Persius, might be reproduced in our 
day with benefit to the speculator and advantage to health and 
cleanliness. Mr. Jewitt’s book will, we trust, bear fruit, and be 
—— by other publications equally useful to the archeological 
student. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


ISS YONGE has written a little book entitled Womankind*, 
which, notwithstanding some peculiarities of style and 
thought, contains many interesting and instructive observations on 
woman's life at the present day. She begins by avowing her 
belief in the inferiority of woman as compared with man, and 
accounts for woman's physical weakness and subordination as a 
punishment of Eves transgression. She is also apparently dis- 
to favour the confessional, if discreetly managed, pleading 

that the popular objections to confession are founded on stories 
of priests in foreign countries, who are of a very different cha- 
racter from that of the English clergy. The English clergy, 
however, have never been exposed to the possible perils of such 
a system, and there is a strong opinion among people in this 
ag that it would be well to keep clear of the experiment. 
‘Miss Yonge herself suggests an objection to the practice when she 
says, “‘Of all hateful kinds of gossip one of the most shocking is 
that about the different ways of confessors; where can the real 
nitence be if there be levity enough to make such observations ? ” 
he has also a leaning to fasting; and entreats heads of families 
to abstain from Friday parties, and housewives to make it 
possible for girls to fast at meals without attracting observation ; 
and further, she holds that “a church-woman ought not to suffer 
herself to become attached to a man outside her own Church.” 
Still she is not at all severe as to ordinary amusements within due 
limits; she sees no necessary harm in dancing as dancing, or in 
balls in moderation, nor does she think that theatres or operas, in 
right measure, need be shunned by those in whose way they would 
come naturally.’ Witnessing, or in any way taking part in, the 
slaughter of animals is stamped as unwomanly; and it is laid 
down that, as a general rule, all sports which the custom of the 
time appropriates to men are to be avoided by women. Miss 
Yonge naturally condemns races; dislikes her sex to go hunting, 
but would tolerate riding to the meet; and objects to the rink, 
whieh, she justly says, is too often attended with circum- 
stances “ not favourable to a quiet modest tone among the girls 
who amuse themselves in very mixed company and in an un- 
manner, making themselves a public spectacle,’ with 

“no host or hostess, no one of authority to select the company or 
act as a check, no one to be accountable.” In short, she sets 
her face against all approach to that feminine fastness which 
is unfortunately making inroads in society where it would be 
little expected. She holds that “the custom creeping in of girls 
enjoying cigarettes themselves,” and sitting with men in the 
smoking-rooms, and “ going about alone in London, walking and 
corresponding with young men, Xc.; and all the many daring 


ings that young ladies attempt out of what they are wont to | 


consider innocence, but which is really a spirit of detiance and 
desire of liberty, excitement, and even notoriety—all these things 


are, when not: exactly perilous, destructive to the gentleness and | 


modesty which—tell us what modernism will—are the chief grace 
of womanhood.” This is a painful, but we fear it is un- 
fortunately also too true a 
of the fact that, as Miss 


makes some very sound remarks on dress and on family life; and 
deplores the signs of increasing insubordination and want of 


respect for parents on the part of the rising generation. ‘“ How | 


many houses,” she says, “‘ do we know where the younz people rule, 
and the old people submit; or, if the parents chance to have 


* Womankind. By Charlotte Mary Yonge. Mozley & Smith. 


very popular in this country, and earlier than | 


ad and there can be no doubt | 
onge says, “where there has been | 
need of defence, there comes a hardening, and the delicate | 
bloom of perfect modesty must needs be rubbed off.” Miss Yonge 


strong wills, the next thing we hear is that the girl wants to 
into a sisterhood, ‘ because she can’t get on with her mother.’ & 
the daughters are to be met with at every relation’s or friend’s 
house for long visits, while the mother is left at home. And it is 
| well if the young ladies are not taking up courses of which their 
| parents are known to disapprove.” The cause of this is said to be 
the parents’ disinclination to enforce their natural authority. 
| “ Liberties have been allowed and laughed at, indulgence has been 
| supposed to secure affection, authority has been laid aside, and 
there has been no habit of submission. The children have learnt 
to consider themselves the important creatures in the house, and, 
being entirely educated by strangers, have their minds and 
opinions cast in different moulds from their parents, and, when 
their wills and tastes clash, the young ones see no reason for 
giving way.” Altogether, there is much in this work whieh 
deserves the consideration both of young and old. 
Mr. Dutffield’s little book * giving an account of a recent visit to 
the guano deposits of Peru, with “ some reflections on the m 
they have produced and the uses to which it has been applied,” 
presents a graphic picture of the present condition of that country. 
As to the guano, he states that during the time Peru has been.a 
vendor of it she has sold twenty million tons; and, as the price has 
ranged from 12/. to 12/. 10s. and 13/. per ton, she must have made 
a very handsome revenue out of this unsavoury article; while the 
stock of guano still remaining amounts, as he calculates, to between 
seven and eight milliontons. His visits to the guano stations were 
made aiter the stones which formerly covered them had, in a great 
measure, been removed ; and he was thus enabled to form a more 
exact opinion as to the extent of these deposits than was previously 
| possible. Before this uncovering the deposits were conjectured to 
_ be as much as four or five million tuns; but this did not allow 
| for the space occupied by the underlying rocks. In addition to 
| the supply of guano, Peru has another resource in the nitrate 
| deposits of Tarapoca, which the writer estimates at 70,000,000 
tons, and which the Government lately proposed to take into its 
own hands ; but somehow this project broke down, and.an at t 
is now being made to get up a Company for the purpose. Of 
the present condition of Peru Mr. Duffield does not speak very 
favourably. It is a misnomer, he says, to call the Government 
| a republic, for the people have practically no part in its political 
| system; and it is “governed, or rather farmed, by groups or fami- 
lies of despots, who frequently quarrel among themselves.” “The 
Government acts secretly, and no plans are disclosed until they 
have been accomplished.” ‘Everything is, in fact, secret and 
underground.” On the whole, it would appear that the country has 
large resources at its back, but that its atlairs are at present 
grossly mismanaged, and probably a revolution is impending. 
Any one, says the writer, who arrives at Callao, will see the 
Peruvian Republic in a microcosm—that is to say, “an exhibition 
of contusion, extortion, bullying, insolence, cruelty, and official 
imbecility, which cannot be equalled in any other part of the civi- 
lized or uncivilized world.” 
The third volume of the new edition of Mr. Kinglake’s History 
of the Crimean War f takes up the narrative at the preparations on 
both sides for the battle of the Alma, and carries it down to the 
decision of the allies to adopt the plan of the flank march against 
Sebastopol. 
We have here the first volume—it is a bulky one of 746 pages 
—of a Life of Lord Beaconstield, by an anonymous wnter who, 
though he has been very industrious in collecting materials, has 
really nothing to tell which is not pertectly well known before 
to all who take any interest in the Parliamentary history of 
modern times. The information given is derived at second-hand 
from a quantity of miscellaneous publications of various character 
and value, and contains nothing original or showing apy acquaint- 
ance with the subject beyond what might easily be obtained from ~ 
the ordinary external records of public events, eked out by idle 
and worthless scandal as to private matters, It is, in fact, a narra- 
tive composed entirely from outside observation, and without any © 
of that intimate personal knowledge and insight which constitute 
the essence of genuine biography. Moreover, the writer has 
not the calm and judicial, any more than the thoroughly in- 
formed, mind which is required for such a task as he has under- 
taken. He writes in a spirit of spiteful and prejudiced antagonism, 
which shows his incapacity to give a fair summing up either of 
political character or policy. Lord Beaconstield’s public career has 
no doubt been one which in some of its aspects atiords consider- 
| able temptation to unfavourable criticism ; but a just estimate of 
his public services demands a candid and impartial examination. 
Tor these reasons, the present work cannot be regarded as a trust- 
worthy history. It is, in fact, a mere raking up of old stories the 

| significance of which has long been exhausted, and which might 
now well be forgotten. 

A new edition of Sir Edward Creasy’s History of the Turkish 
Empire § has been provided to meet the general desire for infor- 
mation on this subject at the present time. It gives a comprehen- 

| sive view of the chief events in Turkish history from the fizst 
appearance and exploits of the Ottoman Turks under Ertoghrul in 


| * Peru in the Guano Age; being a Short Account of a Recent Visit to the 
Guano Deposits. Wy A. J. Duflicld. Richard Bentley & Son. 
The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kinglake. Sixth Edition, 
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-Asia Mimor down to the present day. The book, as the author 
mentions, is chiefly founded on Von Hammer's elaborate re- 
searches, but a number of other authorities have also been 
consulted ; so that it is a valuable digest of the best information. 

A selection of the poems of the late Mr. Thomas Hood, or Tom 
Hood *, as he was more commonly called, with a brief sketch of 
his life, has been issued as a memorial which will no doubt be 
appreciated by his friends. Beginning life as a clerk in the War 

ce, he applied his leisure hours to literary work, and afterwards 
gave himselt up to it exclusively, both in the way of original 
writing and editing. He seems to have been, as we gather from 
his sister's memoir—and his verses suggest the same impression— 
of a simple, kindly nature, not aiming beyond his powers, and 
natntek with his position, though it was a modest one both in 
income and reputation. His father's fame was rather a disad- 
vantage than otherwise to him, for it suggested a degree of 
humour to which he could not aspire, and exposed him to an 
unfavourable comparison. However, he seems to have worked 
earnestly and industriously within the limit of his powers; he 
was hardly a poet, but he could run off merry rhymes, which 
made him a friend of young readers. 

The deserved favour with which Mr. Henry Blackburn’s annual 
record of the Royal Academy Exhibitions has been received has led 
him to bring out a similar publication illustrative of the pictures in 
the National Gallery.t Ofthis work the first part—relating to the 
British School—has just appeared. It gives a description of every 
picture in the eight rooms, and, as far as possible, in its order on 
the walls; and in the case of the more important works a small, 
but very accurate and spirited, reproduction of the original, the 
aim being, as the author says, to record the composition of pictures 
for the use of students, and for reference by those who have not 
had an opportunity of visiting the National Gallery. These illus- 
trations are produced by the Typographic Etching Company. 
Although the nature of such a work renders it impossible to 
make it a perfect representation of the collection, it has a value 
of its own, as an agreeable and instructive memorial of the 
Gallery, which helps to revive the a a oe formed during 
a visit, while it affords a good idea of the pictures to those who 
have not seen them. The landscapes are, of course, difficult sub- 
jects for this kind of treatment, but they are delicately done, and 
supply a distinct impression of the outlines and grouping of the 
seene. In the case of the figure pieces it is really wonderful how 
much effect is compressed into these little engravings. 

These are certainly strange times. A publishing firm has just 
brought out what is called, oddly enough, 7he Leopold Shaksperet, 
apparently under the impression that nowadays Shakspeare’s 
name by itself will not sell his works, but requires adventitious 
support. An amiable young prince has therefore been per- 
suaded to shed upon the poor bard the lustre of his distinguished 

tronage; and Mr. F. J. Furnivall, who seems to be under the 
impression that the main object of Shakspeare’s existence as a 


’ dramatist was to furnish himself and other commentators with 


materials for all sorts of fantastic dogmatizing about the 
plays, supplies a long prefatory notice. Most people how- 
ever will, we imagine, think that Shakspeare can stand very 
well on ‘his own merits,and does not need either patronage or 
idle commentary. It has also been thought necessary to go to 
Professor Delius, one of the German luminaries, for the proper 
text of: the works of the great English poet, just as if he had 
been annexed like Alsacc , as well as for an arrangement of the 
plays in “a conjectural chronological order,” which simply comes 
to this—that he sets aside the dates of the plays as far as they are 
on record, and: substitutes a theoretical account “of the growth 
and working” of the poet’s “art and genius” out of his own 
fancy. Another feature of the volume is that it includes The 
Two Noble Kinsmen and Edward III., which have hitherto 
generally been regarded as not really Shakspeare’s work. 

In putting together some biographical sketches of celebrated 
violinists § Dr. Phipson takes the opportunity of protesting against 
the way.in which “ignorant and vulgar-minded persons” con- 
found violins with fiddles, as if they were just the same. The 
fiddle is a coarse, common instrument, costing only a few 
shillings, whereas no violin worthy of the name, in the 
Doetor’s opinion, ‘can be had for less than from five to ten 
pounds; while for a good solo instrument from twenty-five to 
tifty ae is the lowest price. Among the eminent performers 
of whom an account is here given are Lulli, Corelli, the Ban- 
nisters, Tartini, Viotti, Paganini, Ole Bull, and various contem- 
porary violinists, such as Ernst, Joachim, Vieuxtemps, Sainton, &c. 
and some of the stories told of them are very interesting. The 
Bannisters used to play at the house of Thomas Britton of 
Clerkenwell Green, oal man who in the day cried 
his sacks about the town for sale, and in the evening entertained 
the dilettanti of London in a small room over his shop, where 
he and some of’ his friends played the violin. All newly-arrived 
players were eager to appear there. Tartini, who made the 
discovery of the: third sound,” was also, it need hardly be 
said, the composer of the famous 7ri/o del Diavolo. Paganini, 
whose strange appearance is well known, had become a tolerable 


* Poeins Humorous and Pathetic. By Thomas Hood the Younger. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Frances Freeling Broderip. Chatto & Windus. 
Pictorial Notes in the National Gallery. The British School. By 
ry Blackburn. Chatto & Windus. 
Leupold Shakspere. Cassell & Co. 
een Sketches and Anecdotes of Celebrated Violinists. By 
D:T. L. Phipson. Richard Bentley & Son. 


violin-player at six years of age, and at nine at @ concert 
where very successful. At to write 
music for the violin, and soon acquired a great reputation through- 
out Europe. His first concert in London was given at the King’s 
Theatre in 1831, and was attended by a most enthusiastic audience, 
which screamed with astonishment and delight at the novelty of 
some of his efforts. It is satisfactory to learn that, as a rule, a 
good violinist must be a man of high moral and intellectual 
character. : 

’ The Clothworkers’ Society has published a Report * by Mr. W. 
M‘Laren and Mr. Beaumont, two competent inquirers, into 
working of the weaving and other technical schools of Belgium, 
Germany, and France, which contains useful information. 

Mr. John Christian Schetky, late marine painter in ordinary to 
the Queen, and well known as a professor of drawing in naval 
schools, is the subject of a simply-written memoir by his daughter.t 
He was a descendant of Baron Wenceslas von Teschky, who, 
having through persecution been dispossessed of his estates, trans- 

sed the letters of his name, and became plain Herr Schetky. 

is father, John George, was the eldest son of the secretary 
of the Landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt, a good violoncellist and 
composer, who, happening to go to Edinburgh to play at a con- 
cert, and finding the habits and climate of the city suit him, 
settled there for life. John Schetky was his fourth son, and early 
showed a love of the sea. Indeed, he was to have entered the 
navy, and was booked to a ship; but his parents changed their 
minds, and he had to be content with attaching himself to the ser- 
vice as a marine-painter. He became Drawing Professor at the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, and some years afterwards at Addi 
combe College; in 1815 he was appointed “ painter in water-colours” 
to the Duke of Clarence, and four years later the Prince Regent 
made him “ marine-painter in ordinary.” He seems to have been 
a clever artist, and ready to turn his hand to anything; but his 
favourite subject was ships. He probably also owed much of his 
success in life to his geniality, good-fellowship, and the singing of 
sailors’ songs. He seems to have been very popular in the navy. 
He moved about a good deal in all sorts of society, with occasional 
trips abroad; but it can hardly be said that there was anything 
very remarkable in his life, except the number of bodily accidents 
which happened to him from his youth upwards, of which the fol- 
lowing enumeration is given—being all but drowned in a muddy 
pool and swallowing lots of tadpoles; being still more nearly drowned 
in a deep river ; falling against a fishwoman and spraining his ankle; 
falling over the head of his horse; fracturing his knee-cap by hitting 
it with a cricket-bat; being run over by a carriage-brake; being 
upset in a boat at Oxford ; dislocating his collar-bone by a tumble 
over a slack rope in the dark; breaking it over again on board the 

Victory; having another fall and hurting his knee-pan on the 

Resolution yacht ; being upset in-an opencarriage ; run away with 
in a carriage; getting his right leg fractured on the yacht above- 
mentioned ; jumping through a window (unadvisedly), and getting 
his head cut. ‘And that’s all,” he winds up, “that I can 
remember for the present.” This was in 1860. Before his death, 
however, he had at least two more bad falls in close succession ; 
but “the cheerful contentment of a life-time did not desert him.” 
He died in 1874. 

A knowledge of the Turkish language seems to be just now 
very much in requisition ; and Mr. Hopkins has brought out a handy 
elementary grammarf of it, with a few easy exercises, which we 
should think very suitable for beginners. Mr. Edwin Arnold 
has also compiled “‘a simple transliteral ” grammar§ of the language 
from various sources, with dialogues and vocabulary. 

Mr. Todhunter has produced a manual for beginners in the study 
of natural philosophy|| which he succeeds in making simple and 
easily understood, a adequately full for a general aapasrnyyen | 
of the subject. ‘The prow volume comprises four ) ani 
treats of the mechanical properties of solid and fluid bodies, The 
second volume, completing the work, will deal with what Dr. 
Whewell called the secondary mechanical sciences—those re- 
lating to sound, light, and heat. The author is certainly justified 
in hoping that the early student will here find a satisfactory 
foundation for his future studies, so that, though he may have 
something more to learn, he will haye nothing to unlearn. 

Mr. Crump, in the new edition of his Key to the London Money 
Market{, brings the work down to the latest date. It contains 
an introduction giving an account of the fluctuations of the 
money market, the economization of capital, the system of allow- 
ing interest on deposits, the circulation of paper money, and so on; 
a chronicle of important circumstances which have affected the 
market ; and the Bank of England returns from 1792 to 1876 inclu- 
sive, together with some new tables containing the separate totals 
of the bills discounted by the Bank of England, and the advances, 
the Exchequer balances, and the London bankers’ balances for 
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each week during 1857-76. The tage or ion of 

Mr. Wilson's series of tables* showing the highest and lowest prices 
of every security will be useful to those who are interested in 

Exchange transactions. 

Mr. Worthington Smith’s little shilling handbook telling how 
to. distinguish between edible and poisonous fungi t has reached a 
third edition, and has, it may be hoped, saved many ns from 
the risk of a fatal mistake. The illustrations are good; but it 
would have been worth while to have had them coloured, even at 
an increase in price. 

A new edition of Mr. Redhead’s manual of Church song, 
consisting of the Prayer-Book services} for morning and 
evening, with musical notation, has appeared, with considerable 
additions and improvements. 

Mr. Watts, who confesses to a passion for Icelandic travel, has 
written an account of a recent journey through some hitherto unex- 
= of the country, including an ascent of the Vatna 

ékull § and the view to 
showing that, tho e general aspect of nature in that region is 
and wild, dese is ween to ee aman of scientific and 
athletic qualifications for the hardships he has to go through. There 
can be no doubt that the author himself thoroughly enjoyed the 
hard work and rough living; but his narrative certainly gives an 
impression that travel in Iceland is rather monotonous in regard 
both to scenery and incidents. 

Mr. W. G. Walker has reprinted the Acts of 1868 and 1876 
relating to suits for the partition of estates ||, along with a compre- 
hensive statement of cases, and of the general effect of the law as it 


Mr. Hiley has edited another of those text-books of poetry{ 
which tend to deaden all sense of poetry by dull and irrelevant 
ism. It is supposed that a ier ble of understanding 
yron requires to be informed that a e is “a species of ante- 
lope ”; that the “moping fits” of the Childe can only be elucidated 
by a reference to Gray’s Elegy; that a certain rough expression 
wg ge to the Church of Rome is from the Book of 
elations ; that 
Here Folly dashed to earth the victor’s plume, 
And Policy regained what arms had lost, 
needs to be explained by prosaic details of the negotiations referred 
to, It may be true that “ pride of place” is “an expression from 
falconry,” but it is surely enough to take it as a pure poetical phrase ; 
and why should any boy be pulled up at “antithetically mixed” 
in order that the editor may solemnly remind him of “ marvel- 
lously mixt” in Young’s Night Thoughts? Again, 
Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers into false creation :—where, 
a are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seized ? 
him 
surely does not need to be unded by such stupid verbosi 
as, Nature in her actual to 
tion. The Paradise which may be the offspring of our despair 
passes the power of pen and pencil to delineate.” This sort of 
thing is kept up on every page; and it may be easily conceived 
that the pupil can have little idea of the flow of when his 
attention is constantly drawn off from the text by such idle and 
distracting interruptiors. . 

Mr. Glaister has translated the Life of the Emperor Karl the 
Great **, written by Eginhard, who was his secretary and private 
chaplain, and his constant counsellor and companion. The Life was 
written in Latin and did not exceed more than forty pages, yet it is 
said to have been the chief literary production of the age. Mr. 
Glaister supplies an introduction and notes. 

Mr. Wynnard Hooper has prepared a revised and corrected 
edition of Mr, Swan’s translation of the popular story-book of the 
middle ages, known as Gesta vet, which was published 
in 1824. Mr. Swan did not profess to give a literal translation, 
but took many liberties with the text; which the revising editor 
thinks he was entitled to do, considering the loose and careless 
style of the narrative, though he did not always do it discreetly. 
Mr. Hooper has therefore — over the work, adopting it where 
there was no departure from the old text, restoring passages of 
im ce which had been omitted, and correcting errors in trans- 
lation. A German writer, Hermann Oesterley, has thrown a good 
deal of light on the origin of this curious collection of tales; and 
Mr. Hooper has given a pretty full summary of his conclusions. 
Douce had a theory that some of the original manuscript of the 
Gesta might be discovered in some of the stores of papers in 
the monastic and other libraries of Germany, Switzerland, and 
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Italy and Spain; but Oesterley states that, after extensive ree 
searches, none has been found. The Gesta consists of 181 stories, 
which were first printed about 1473, but which was previously in 
circulation in a manuscript form, with many variations of text. 
There was also in England a collection of some of these stories 
in Latin; and Oesterley admits that it is possible that the collee- 
tion was of Continental origin, but thinks it probable that it was 
compiled in England, and thence to the Continent, where it 
was continually altered by additions and corruptions. His 
theories as to the author of the work are Fg | negative; that 
assigning it to Berchorius, the Prior of St. Eloi, being pronounced 
unproved, and the claim of Helinand equally doubtful. It is also 
one of his conjectures that at some early period there were 
collections of stories taken from Roman history in actual use as 
texts for sermons ; and that these were afterwards brought toge- 
ther in order to provide materials for moralizing, the stories 
being regarded as of only secondary importance, though afterwards 
they became the chief part, and the moralizing went into the 
background. In spite of the title which the work bears, it con- 
tains, in the form in which it has come down, very little matter 
really relating to Rome, though the collector, in introducing these 
stories, prefaces almost every one with the name or — ~e a 
Roman Emperor who in many cases never existed, or no 
connexion with the circumstances of the story. Thus in their 
origin they were probably classical fictions, but were resolved 
into allegory to suit the purposes of religion. Taking the Gesta 
generally, though they have a curious interest as records of 
manners, and have sometimes a quaint humour, they are very 
> reading, and most people, we fancy, would soon get tired of 
em. 
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